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Stamper’s Textbook on the 
Teaching of Arithmetic 


By Atva Waker Stamper, Pu. D., Head of the 
Department of Mathematics, State Normal 
School, Chico, Cal. 


$1.00 


The aim of this book is to give to teachers and pros- 
pective teachers a greater breadth ef view in connection 
with the larger problems concerned with the teaching of 
arithmetic, some practical suggestions as to methods, and 
a brief but comprehensive review of subject matter. The 
book gives an interesting history of the subject; am ac- 
count of the reasoning involved iu arithmetic, in which 
are discussed the logical types and the application of in- 
duction and deduction to various kinds of problems; a 
brief treatment of the scope and value of algebra and 
geometry in the elementary school; a general lesson plan 
with ten plans wonked out in detail; advice as to modes 
of instruction and detail of routine work, etc. The work 
is carefully planned, the methods are up-to-date and 
practicable, and the subjects related to actual life. The 
questions at the end of each chapter will stimulate 
thought and enlarge the teacher’s view. 
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a significance to both studies, Order a copy of 
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NO SERVICE! NOSUCCESS! 


for M. C. S. or any other public or semi-public 
institution today. You know this to be true and 
consequently you know that if M. C. S. had not 
rendered a peculiarly EFFICIENT SERVICE 
it could by no means have attained its present 
high standing -in the community. The uniform 
success of our graduates is but the natural re- 
fiection of the success of the institution.” Why 
not attend this successful institution? 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, President. 
BEGIN: 


Day School any Monday; Evening 
School any Tuesday. 


Our normal course is especially adapted for the train- 
ing of commercial teachers. 


MALDEN COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


“Educationally the strongest business school in New England*’ 


156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 


THE GENERAL INTEREST IN EUGENICS TO-DAY 


One sign is the great increase in the sale of “JUKES—EDWARDS.” Doctor 
Winship’s story of the Edwards family is without parallel in studies of heredity. 


: this story with the study of the ‘‘Jukes’” family up to 1878 made by R..L, Dugdale lends an interest and 


His comparison of 


SOR ES-EDWARDS 


Paper, 25 cents 


6 Beacon Street, Boston,. Mass. 


Are You Sure of a Comfortable Income 


after you retire from active service? 


Wouldn’t an annual allowance be desirable to supplement your income» 


The State may do a little to help retired public school teachers, but some other provision must be made such 


as you may make by joining 


THE MASSACHUSETTS 


TEACHERS’ ANNUITY GUILD 


It is the logical way for a teacher to insure. No other investment can be made on such a safe and profitable 


basis. The Guild is a purely co-operative organization, managed on a strictly business basis by and for the 
teachers of Massachusetts. 


OFFICERS 

a Gordon A. Southworth, Somerville, President. 
a Charies W. Morey, Lowell, Second Vice-president. 
George M. Wadsworth, Principal Pope Schooi, Somerville, Secretary. 
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Eugene D. Russell, Lynn, First Vice-president. 
William F. Bradbury, Cambridge, Treasurer. 
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A NEW SUPPLEMENTARY READER 


IN THE ANIMAL WORLD 


BY EMMA SERL 


Teacher of Primary Methods Normal Training 
Department, Kansas City, Missouri 


This is a reader with a new idea. It pre- 
sents instruction in Natural History by means 
of a series of delightful, breathlessly interest- 
ing stories of the animals in their natural 
environment. The accuracy of the facts, which 
are learned almost unconsciously from these 
Stories, is beyond question. 


In few readers has such a skillful com- 
bination of instructive material and interesting 
Stories been made. The animals are grouped 
naturally into families, and at the end of each 
group comes a summary of their character- 
istics. The marginal illustrations, full of life 
and spirit, are exceptionally artistic. 


Suitable for supplementary 
reading in the third grade 


232 pages. Printed in black ink, 42c. 
Printed in sepia, 50c. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 
Atlanta Dallas 


July 10, 1933 


EVERY SCHOOL-MAN’S 
LIBRARY 


The School Efficiency Series Edited by Paul H. Hanus 


HOW WEW YORK CITY ADMINISTERS ITS SCHOOLS 
By Ernest Carroll Moore, LL. B., Pb. D. Intro- 


duction by Paul H. Hanus. 350 pages. Cloth. 
Price, $1.50, postpaid. 

C. H. Johnson, Dean of the University of Kansas, 
writes: “The whole undertaking carried on by 
Professor Hanus and bis associates in analyzing 
every phase of the New York City school system is 
perhaps one of the most noteworthy undertakings 
in professional education of the century. I believe 
the volume published by the World Book Company 
willconstitute a valuable addition to aschool man’s 
professional library.”’ 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STANDARDS. By Frank M. 
McMurry, Ph. D., with introduction by Paul H. 
Hanus. 256 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.50, postpaid 
William H. Maxwell, Superintendent of New York 
City schools, writes: ‘I know of few contributicns 
to the science and art of teaching more stimulating 
to thought and invention than Professor McMurry's 
very able disquisition on standards.” 


In the Press 
SCHOOL EFFICIENCY: A constructive study applied to 
New York City, being asummary and interpretation 
of the Reports on the educational aspects of the 
School Inquiry. By Paul H. Hanus. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


WINSHIP Premet! 
Fair! TEACHERS’ 
Courteous! AG ENCY 


A few UNSOLICITED testimonials from recent patrons 


From a Superintendent in Massachusetts :— 
Ithank you for your excellent services in filling m os 
= ear. fou certainly the Test of the 
ncies a nm respect to the the i- 
dates presented. 
From a Connecticut teacher:— ~ 
I thank for your interest in locating me and will en- 
deavor to live up to the recommendation which you gave me. 


Il am enjoying my work here in the——— Schoo) as I have 
mever enjoyed teaching before. 


From a New Jersey teacher :— 

Let me thank you f i itio: 
so much in Secordance with your motto, “Prompt, Cearreous, 
From a New Hampshire teacher :— 


lappreciate your kindness and interest im ome mea po- 

sition and I certainly feund your au 

‘ether with whieh | registered.” eer 
From a teacher of a large private schoo] :— 


Iam very glad te tell yeu that the interview which I had 
with Miss W——at Giverny, near Paris, was a satisfactory one 
and I have accepted the position as head of the English de 
partment in her school. 


Numerous calls come to us evéry month in the 
year. 

Send for registration blank and manual. 

Requests of school officials will receive prom 
attention. 

ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mauss. 
Leng Distance Telephene. 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


of Expiration.—The date on the labelof your paper indi- 
cates the time when your subscription expires. 


Di. ti es.—Subscriptions are not discontinued at their 
expiration. It is our wish to extend reasonable credit to sub- 
scribers who are busy and may not remit on the exact day asubscrip- 
tion expires. 


Change of Address.—Subsecribers must notify us of any change 
in their address, giving both the former and present address, other- 
wise they are responsible for the paper if sent to a former address 
until ordered stopped, or address changed. 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances 
should be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, ex 
erders, or registered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 


are acknowledged by change of date fer 
lowing the subscriber’s name on the paper. Should such a change 
fail to appear on the label on the second issue after the date of 
remittance, subscribers should notify us at once. 


Missing Numbers —Should a number of the JounNAL fail to 
reach a subscriber, he will confer a favor —— the Publishers by 
notifying us of the fact, upon receipt of which notice the missing 
number will be sent. e guarantee a full year’s subscription. 


All Letters rtain to the Editorialdepartment and all com- 
munications for the mame the JouRNAL should be addressed to 
AE. WinsuiP, Editor. All letters pertaining to the business man- 
agement of the JouRNAL should be addressed to the Publishers. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANRNY. 
Publication Office: 6 BEACON STREET, 
BOSTON. 
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A NEW MESSAGE FOR THE HOME 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


From the Garden of Eden there have been 
false rates in home training. Cains and Abels 
have gone out of the same homes from the be- 
ginning of home making and it remained for the 
twentieth century of the Christian era to attempt 
any universal scientific guidance of parents in any 
community. 

The highest ideal to which we have aspired has 
been to make and enforce a law which would take 
a child out of the home and keep him out of the 
home for a certain number of hours of a certain 
number of days of a certain number of weeks of a 
certain number of years of childhood and youth. 

The highest attainable virtue of late has been 
to separate the home and school as completely as 
possible so that the home should have no 
privilege or responsibility for the child’s educa- 
tion and the school should have no right to direct 
the child’s life at home even to the requirement of 
a half hour’s school work. 

At last, after centuries of misdirected energies, 
it has dawned upon some persons that the child 
will never be educated wisely and well until the 
parents do their part in the training of the child. 
The long-time answer that parents do not know 
how is no longer current coin of the realm. 
“They must know how” is the emphatic answer. 
It remains for the schools to educate the parents 
and it is now demonstrated that they can do this. 

For several years there have been ‘Mothers’ 
Clubs” and “Parents’ and Teachers’ Clubs” and 
often they have done noble service but they have 
lacked adequate leadership and abundant means 
for the development of their ideals. 

Today in all parts of the country there is some 
Scientific leadership of the parents. It is more or 
less crude in some places, a mere experiment, but 
in others it reaches to high science. The simplest 
form, but one of the most valuable, is in Oregon 
and: Wisconsin, where they have parents report on 
the home life and work of the pupil. 

The next step up the scale is the requirement 
that the teacher shall visit each home and deter- 
mine as well as maybe as to the reliability of these 
reports. 

In Boise, Idaho, in the high school each student 
has a guiding teacher who does all he can to have 
the student’s life out of school help, at least not 
hinder, his school life. 

In Utah, Dr. Stewart of the Teachers’ College 
and Dr. McKnight of the Training School of the 
Teachers’ College plan to employ a man at a good 
salary to direct the home activities of the children. 

In the South, the successful Girls’ Tomato Clubs 
have been transformed into “Mothers and 


his teachers and a comfort to himself. 


Daughters Tomato Clubs,” in which mother and 
daughter raise and can tomatoes together under 
the guidance of the school, so that the mother is 
really at school with her daughter. 
Thus all along the line something has been done 
toward the achievement of this desirable end, but 
it remained for New York city to discover and 
demonstrate the scientific way to the skilful 
guidance of parents in the home life of their chil- 
dren. Six years ago Jane Day, a principal at 
New Albany, Indiana, came to the Hester Street 
district on the lower East side and under the 
advice and the co-operation of Julia Richmond, 
district superintendent, did intensive work in res- 
cuing girls and boys through the utilizing of their 
out-of-school life. There were some famous 
rescues, but more and more was it borne in upon 
Miss Day that the greatest need is a complete 
mastery of home conditions and for two years she 
has been at work in an up-town district between 
70th and 90th streets. Here are children from all 
kinds of homes, prosperous and _ improvident. 
Whenever any boy, or girl.is Out-of-step, scholas- 
tically, aesthetically, or ethically, Miss Day makes 
a complete study of the case mentally, physically, 
socially, and domesticaly. Carefully and judi- 
ciously she confers with the mother, and when 
feasible with the father, and advises them how 
they can assist the pupil to get back into step. 
Thus without friction practically every child is 
saved from dangerous tendencies, is led to find 
himself, and is a joy to the home, a satisfaction to 
Once a 
month there is a mothers’ study hour in Public 
School No. 166. For half the year there are 
lectures on “The Right of the Child to be Under- 
stood.” The topics month by month for these 
mothers are:— 
“Why No Parent Knows Her Own Child.” 
“Why No Child Knows Its Own Parent.” 
“What Children Know About Each Other.” 
“What Teachers Do Not Know About Their 
Pupils.” 
“What No Pupil Knows About His Teacher.” 
The other half of the year the lectures are on 
“Environment.” 
Miss Day has two assistants, under-studies, but 
even then the work is much contracted, is con- 
fined to a limited area. 
Not until March 7; 1913, was there the beginning 
of the culmination of all the hopes of the patient 
workers in the various Parents’ Associations. 
The work of Miss Day is done under the 
patronage of the Public Education Association, of 
which Arthur W. Dunn is executive secretary. On 
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March at- hall of College 
of the City of New York, 1,500 parents represent- 
ing the Parents’ Associations of the schools, 
churches and social settlements of New York, were 
assembled. From one school Parents’ Associa- 
tion far down on the East side there were one 
hundred fathers and mothers. They came in a 
body, ten dollars having been raised to pay their 
car fares. It was a sight never before possible in 
America. Fifteen hundred fathers and mothers 
from every section of the great city with " its 
three hundred and twenty-eight square miles, and 
mostly from humble homes, comfortably seated in 
one of the most noble auditoriums in the United 
States, with an organ recital fit for royalty, and 
addresses worthy the best audience in all America. 

All this was made possible by a combination of 
the Public Education Association, the City Club, 
and the College of the City of New York. 

As a result of this meeting Dr. John H. Finley, 
president of the College of the City of New York, 
has been provided with $5,000, that he may place 
psychological specialists at the service of these 
workers that there may be prompt and adequate 
psychological study of every out-of-step child with 
scientific advice to specialists like Miss Day and 
all princtpals and teachers who interest themselves 
in the detailed study of children who are depen- 
dent, defective, or delinquent. 

When New York has demonstrated the possi- 
bilities through such service for the parents and 
child other cities are sure to fall in line. 


> > 


THE LATEST PANACEA 
ANDREW CARNEGIE 
“There are two ways of promoting peace—one by 
making our nation ‘so weak that it cannot fight’—the 


other ‘by makjng it so strong that it need not _ 
—Lyman Abbott. 


The author of this astounding solution of the 
curse of war between nations, the “chief remain- 
ing obstacle in the path of the unity of progress 
of man,” could only succeed by convincing nations 
emerging from war that they had reached one 
class or the other—either weak or strong. But 
the contrary being the case, as history abundantly 
proves, the new panacea is as barren in results as 
the old adage, “When the sky falls we shall catch 
larks.”” Let us consider Europe for example, by 
far the most blood-stained part of the civilized 
world, an armed camp of nations, some small and 
weak, others large and strong, each class fearful 
and jealous of the other, and for centuries visited 
at times by the curse of war, but never reaching 
the indispensable requirement of the new panacea 
revealed by Dr. Abbott—on the contrary, the de- 
feated nation incited by defeat to revenge as a 
patriotic duty—the strong ever strengthening their 
powers to repel probable attacks, the inevitable 
result of previous wars. “For what can war but 
wars breed,” asks Milton, and never has an answer 
been forthcoming. The seed of war once sown, 
poisonous fruit comes forth—plant peace, “and 
what but peace can peace breed’”—every plant 
after its kind. 

Until Dr. Abbott disproves this law of war flow- 
ing from war it is in vain he divides nations into 
two classes—those too weak to fight, others too 
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Strong to need to fight. The history of the world 


confutes him. 

There is another inherent failure of his panacea 
for the prevention of war in the fact that nations . 
so strong have often been tempted to attack 
weaker nations and absorb their territory, hence 
the tendency of the latter to combine as allies and 
make,the attack of the stronger power less certain 
of victory. There is thus never a certainty that 
weak nations might not obtain allies which would 
reverse expected results, for warring powers 
create alarm and develop enemies other than those 
they have attacked. Germany, for example, was 
once crushed by Napoleon and had Dr. Abbott 
been alive then he would have found her “‘so weak 
she could not fight” and peace would have reigned. 
But what becomes of the Doctor’s peace panacea— 
she stands to-day in Europe the greatest of all 
military powers. This once weak nation, “unable 
to fight,” did not remain so, as the new panacea 
requires. On the contrary, she proves again 
“what can war but wars breed.” She recently in 
turn defeated her conqueror and exacted from 
France the largest penalty ever known—another 
proof of the solemn truth that “war breeds war,” 
not peace, and the doctor’s new panacea proves a 
delusion. 

Spain and her Armada once held the world in 
awe; now none so poor to do her reverence. She 
has occupied both extremes of the evanescent 
panacea and found peace in neither. Consider 
Britain, in her early days afraid of Spain and only 
saved by happy chance, she who to-day rules the 


‘seas and has two and a half millions of tons of 


naval tonnage, and is constantly building more. 

The panacea assumes to cover the entire field 
of international peace and war. It is obvious that 
it.cannot be so covered because, among other 
reasons, nations occupy different positions and 
hence require different armaments. The life of 
Britain depends upon the mastery of the sea be- 
cause she has to import her food supplies from 
foreign lands. Abstract these and her people 
starve, no matter how great her army may be. 
All the armies of the world combined concentrated 
in Britain would be useless—there would only be 
more people to starve. 

Our republic, on the contrary, has no enemies 
to fear who could reach her by land. She is inde- 
pendent of all nations for food, clothing, and the 
necessaries of life; hence it would be sheer folly 
for her: to follow Britain and waste money upon 
a great navy. We should fortify our harbors and 
be prepared to mine them effectually, although it 
is a thousand to one we shall never be attacked. 
Having been a peaceful nation we have not an 
enemy in the world and no likelihood of ever hav- 
ing one. We are not so weak as to plead we can- 
not fight, nor do we boast we are so strong that 
only fools would think of attacking us, but we are 
beyond question the power that would prove the 
most difficult to attack successfully, for in defen- 
sive military power we lead the world. The recent 
census shows twenty millions of men subject to 
militia duty. Our regular army is only about 
eighty thousand, more or less. No nation or con- 
ceivable combination of nations could entertain 
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the hope of successful invasion. Our best policy 
would probably be to imvite the enemy to land, 
and ask them courteously to acompany us inland 
as far as they could be induced to go—treating 
them as visitors. Entrance would be easy, all would 
be serene until they wished to encamp and begin 
operations, then how to get out would be another 
story. The president, of course, would have called 
out two millions, more or less, of the young men 
who had rifles and could shoot, and who would 
shoot from every quarter of the compass. Many 
of those invaders who surrendered might possibly 
decide to remain with us, hoping some day to own 
a farm and in due course become citizens of the 
land where one man’s privilege is every citizen's 
right. One instinctively feels where our friend’s 
“panacea” would come in here, for we know be- 
yond peradventure our country would not fulfill 
the first condition; we would not be “so weak that 
we could not fight,” but we would remain as at 
present so strong “we do not need to fight,” which 
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we have been for many years with every prospect 
of continuance. 
Our republic leads a charmed life because she 


has led and still leads the world in the path of 
peace.’ 


The true panacea for war lies in the growing be- 


lief in the “brotherhood of man,” and in the grow- 
ing recognition of the crime involved in killing 
man in battle as a means of settling international 
disputes, which recognition is sure in time to deter 
educated civilized men from entering the profes- 
sion of man-killing as a mere matter of “hire and 
salary.” Fortunately, our militia in reserve is 
amply sufficient to protect us if protection ever be 
needed, which is doubtful. 

Our lamented ally, Dr. Abbott, who has recently 
wandered astray, we believe is soon to return to 
the true faith and again believe that men “shall 
heat their swords into plowshares and their spears 
into pruning hooks; nation shall not lift up sword 


against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more.” 


BY THE WAYSIDE—(VIII.) 


EMIL STANTON 


His name was Maurice (accent the last syllable, 
please), and he came to school with his mother, 
who, regardless of the dozen children standing 
about with open mouths, eyes, and ears, proceeded 
to give the teacher of the little rural school an 
elaborate verbal history of her cherubic son’s six 


years on this mundane sphere. While she. 


rattled on and on the patient teacher listened and 
gazed at her new charge. Maurice returned the 
look with another which seemed to say: “I hope 
you get all that and will act accordingly.” 

The dozen awestruck youngsters at a signal from 
the teacher retired to the playground to talk it 
over with another dozen who were playing “Drop 
the handkerchief.” The handkerchief dropped un- 
heeded and the game broke up when Jennie 
Owens shouted: “We got a new scholar in there!”’ 
“Who? Who?” came from several at once, for 
be it known that the arrival of a new pupil in this 
particular rural school was something of an event. 

“I know him. He ban tem’rance voman’s boy 
down by saw mill,” said little Olaf Oleson. 

“And kids,” said Jennie, “you got to be awful 
careful. If he gets mad he has fits and goes 
plumb crazy. His ma told teacher so, and she 
said for teacher to make us leave him be so’s he 
won't get mad. So now you kids look out and 
treat him nice. I’m afraid of crazy people. 
They kill you sometimes.” Just then the bell 
rang and the pupils filed into the house and took 
their seats. Maurice’s mother had gone and the 
teacher introduced him to his new companions 
with a few choice words, asking them to be es- 
pecially kind to him as he had never been in school 
before. Jennie Owens looked at her neighbor 
across the aisle and nodded vigorously, which 
meant, “Now, didn’t I tell you so?” 

Thus a life of bullydom began for Maurice and 
it was years before it ended. His hot temper, 
which, according to his mother, was not to be 
aroused under any circumstance lest it “grow on 


him,” smouldered and died not. His playmates, at 
first shocked by his outbursts, came to habitually 
give way to his whims and he reigned supreme. 
If perchance some little outraged soul in its ex- 
tremity dared complain to the teacher it availed 
nothing. “Maurice is quick tempered, you know. 
He can’t help it. You must try to excuse him,” 
was the usual reply and things went on as before. 
Teachers came and teachers went but Maurice re- 
mained, wielding the scepter of a tyrant over his 
small world, and none dared oppose him. Eight 
years of this, and then like many another con- 
queror he met his Waterloo. 

In a ball game during the noon hour one bright 
spring day, he was “caught out” by Harry, who 
with Maurice shared the honor of being the 
“biggest boys in school.”, Exasperated, he threw 
the bat at Harry, missing his head by only a 
fraction of an inch. Then came the battle. To 
the horror of the younger pupils, Harry stayed 
not at all for the frantic rage displayed by the 
other boy, but felled him to the earth and began 
to pummel his face and head by well directed blows 
of his fists. The frightened children ran to the 
the teacher for refuge. She was, if possible, more 
frightened than they. She could think of nothing 
more than to ring the bell, which she accord- 
ingly did. It was all to no purpose, however, for the 
entire school had gathered about her, with the ex- 
ception of the two combatants, and they were too 
busy elsewhere at that moment to heed any call 
to books and study, be it ever so urgent.. Let us 
see what was going on meantime in the dust near 
the home plate on that ball ground. 

“Let me up!” cried Maurice, 

“Will you throw a bat again?” queried Harry, 
giving a few extra punches by way of emphasis. 

“TI didn’t think.. You know I can’t help getting 
mad. Ma always says I ain't to blame,” wailed the 
punished one. 
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“Maybe this. will help some,” and Harry’s hands 
tightened on the throat he grasped. 

Groans and struggles from the fallen king. 

“Throw any more ball bats?” 

“No! Let me up!” 

“Quit picking on the little kids?” 

“Yes, yes, anything. Let me go!’ 

“Have you run this school long enough?” 

“Yes, I said!” 

“All right then. See that you stick to it.” . 

It was all over. They went to the house and 
the teacher said: “Why, Harry, I am surprised. 
How could you misbehave so?” 

“I’m sorry, Miss Curtis, but it’s been coming 
to him for a long time.” 

“Well, you two boys will stay in an hour after 
school this evening and work arithmetic for 
punishment.” 

They “stayed in,” Harry cheerful as if conscious 
of duty performed, Maurice sullen, and when the 
hour had passed they went their respective ways 
with no attempt at a renewal of the conflict, much 
to the gratification of the teacher. 

Around the turn of the road Harry was greeted 
by a crowd of his school mates; They had 
patiently waited during that long hour to hait him 
as their deliverer when he should be released. Now 
they all crowded about him, each trying to get 
nearer than the others. 

“You're a brick, Harry.” “We won't go anything 
on his fits any more.” “Good for you, Harry,” 
“How did you ever dare to do it?” Amid such 
exclamations they went joyfully homeward, for a 
new era had been ushered into that rural school. 

Maurice had learned that an ungoverned temper 
is unpardonable, and bullyism died a natural death, 
while the whole community wondered. The 
‘teacher smiled to herself, thinking that the little 
lecture and “keeping in” that hour after school had 
wrought the miracle. 

May be so.- I don’t know. 

THE PRICE OF PLAY 


{Editorial in Chicago Tribune.] 


You tell. 


Forests of paper and tons of ink were used up 
in the last winter to describe the crime and vice of 
our large cities. In New York an ugly gamblers’ 
war hung like a nightmare over the community all 
winter long. In Chicago a youthful gang of auto 
bandits created a reign of terror. The vice inves- 
tigation is still in full swing in this and in other 
states. Indictments were drawn, remedies sug- 
gested, legislative action is clamored for. But 
the chief source of vice and crime has not yet been 
discovered, or at least it has not been pointed out 
to the public. 

When sifted down to fundamentals these de- 
generate movements are found to have their 
chiefest source in our great national sin—neglect 
of play. Back of vice, back of gambling, back of 
crime waves are perverted instincts and mis- 
directed energy for which the community cannot 
shift the blame. Through its failure to provide 
adequate facilities for play, exercise, amusement, 
the city forces the energy and enthusiasm of youth 
into base and criminal directions. 
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Begin with the child. A generation ago home 
was a place that had a lawn anda back yard. 
Children played in the yard and mother watched 
them from the window. Today the child is thrust 
into the street almost from the day it is born. The 
houses are built close to the sidewalk. The back . 
yard has disappeared—space in the city is too 
valuable to be “wasted” in back yards. Even the 
sidewalk is not accessible to the mother. She can- 
not keep her baby carriage on the sidewalk for 
more than a few minutes without being in some- 
body’s way. 

When the child is able to walk and is old enough 
to be trusted to a slightly older brother or sister, 
the alley becomes his playground. It is the only 
place where he does not have to dodge trucks and 
automobiles. Until a few years ago the vacant 
lot supplemented the alley as the playground of 
the tenement child. Children played ball there. 
Vacant lots in the congested sections of Chicago 
are few and far between these days. 

With the want of facilities for play the char- 
acter of the city child’s play has changed. Chil- 
dren like noisy, boisterous games. They like to 
jump and race. They like to build and climb. 
They like to play with tools, to construct things. 
A generation ago the child could race to the river. 
He could fish and bathe there. His play was 
physical exercise. It tired him at the close of the 
day and induced sound sleep. 

The river is taken up by navigation now. In 
the congested tenement there is no room for the 
child to play with tools. There is plenty of filth 


in the alley, but you cannot build mud houses out 


of it. The only race the child of the congested 
district knows of is the occasional race with the 
policeman. The games he plays are shooting 
craps and casting pennies, which is gambling on a 
child’s scale. Instead of going to the river to fish 
he fishes in the street for butts of cigarettes. 
There is no wholesome excitement in his play. 
The nickel theatre, so popular with the city child, 
is more often debasing than instructive or amus- 
ing. 

The boy of sixteen seeks more vigorous active 
recreation. But this ts rarely to be found. The 
parks and playgrounds affording such forms of 
recreation do not meet the needs of more than 
ten per cent. of Chicago’s population. So he takes 
the cheap substitutes that are available. Instead of 
playing football or baseball or some other healthy 
game in the open air, he plays pool in a dingy 
room where the language is even more foul than 
the air. His body is not benefited by this play. 
His mind is positively poisoned by the indecent 
surroundings. From the poolroom it is but one 
step to the vicious saloon, to the gambling house— 
if, indeed, the poolroom is not itself a gambling 
house. 

But maturer instinct is not downed so _ easily. 
Youth demands more vigorous amusement. It 
demands excitement. It is here that the dance 
hall makes its appearance. Between 75,000 and 
80,000 boys and girls between eighteen and twenty 
years of age frequent dance halls nightly in 
Chicago. -These halls encourage the instinct for 
boisterous play. In this case, however, the 
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boisterousness is not the healthy and harmless 
kind, but the kind which causes one to wake 
with a “big head” and ugly temper in the morn- 
ing, which leads to vice and crime, to the dive, the 
jail, and the gallows.*= 1/9 

The city is hemming and hedging the child. It 
has no sympathy and no time for him. It refuses 
to recognize his needs for vigorous play and 
wholesome excitement. By so doing it forces him 
to look for excitement which is not legitimate. 
Under present conditions, with the horrible want 
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course, the course to crime and vice, is often the 
normal course. At any rate it is the only course 
open to the city child. 

In the middle ages plagues and epidemics were 
looked upon as sinister visitations from a divine 
power over which man had no control. Men have 
since learned that plagues and epidemics have their 
sources in faulty sanitation. Social plagues and 
social epidemics also will be eliminated when the 
causes of these plagues have been learned and the 


of facilities for play and amusement, the wrong sources removed. 
A. E, WINSHIP, EDITOR 
PARKERSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA perintendent all know of it at once and all at- 


In several respects Parkersburg, under the 
leadership of Superintendent I. B. Bush, is lead- 
ing all America, and as a whole it is one of the 
best cities in the country educationally. 

The chief feature of superiority is the entire ab- 
sence of any attempt to force anything upon any 
school or principal. 

Nothing is “put into the system” by vote of 
the board of education or by order of the superin- 
tendent. Something new to Parkersburg is being 
tried out all the time. 

For instance, departmental teaching was not 
“put into the schools.” 

Superintendent Bush went on a visitation to a 
city that was very progressive, and after his return, 
at a teachers’ meeting, he told of the departmental 
work as he had seen it. He made no recommen- 
dation, merely reported it as he did other things. 
_ The next time he visited one of the schools the 
principal said: “I have been talking that depart- 
mental work with my teachers and they would 
like to try something of it.” One by one the 
schools tried it. Each time it was a success and 
they talked it over with other schools, until in 
time it became universal. 

There is no uniformity even now. Some 
schools only have it, in, the upper grades, others 
go down to the sixth, and one has it in the third. 

Some ‘schools ‘have the téachers change ‘rooms 
and others have the classes change rooms. 

In this way all the teachers of every building 
ate always having some new thing under the sun 
to talk over with their principal and every school 
is always doing something new to itself. 

This freedom from tradition, this courage to 
escape from ways that are purely artificial, shows 
itself in a great loosening up and limbering up 
so that a bright child can do things with little re- 
gard as to whether the others can do it. For il- 
lustration, Myer Muskat came to America and to 
Parkersburg at eleven years of age, in 1911, know- 
ing not a word of English to speak or write. On 
June, 1913, he graduated with the eighth grade 
and was all ready for graduation. 

Here is a record, we think. Of eighty-six pu- 
pils who graduated from the eighth grade, eighty- 
three went to the high school. 

If a child is over-age, teacher, principal, and su- 


tempt to find out what the trouble is. 
Where is the fault? Has the school at any point 
been to blame? How can it be remedied? 

It must be remedied if possible. If there is no 
prospect of his being prepared for promotion, 
then the question with teacher, principal, and su- 
perintendent is: “Where will he get the most 
good?’ No tradition, no artificiality, no perfec- 
tion or scheme stands in the way of doing what 
appears to be best for that pupil. 

No time is too long, no attention too great for 
the needs of any pupil who is out of step. 

Another demonstration of freedom is the indi- 
viduality of schools as to recesses. 

One school started in on the idea that the re- 
cesses should be by classes. The first’and second 
grades go out together; the third and fourth; the 
fifth and sixth, and the seventh and eighth. 

When the principal started in on this there was 
no end of objections by other schools. It was 
chimerical, cranky, freakish. Bit no one had to 
try it who did not want to: and no other principal 
wanted to try and none had to. But it was clearly 
a success. There were many advantages. » By 
and by one other principal did and then another. 
The man who came in last on this immediately 
started out to be first in the next departure. There 
is really no principal in the city that will sit on the 
tail of progress and shout “Whoa,” all the time. 
Every school ‘has led off in something: Now if 
a new thing is an assured success the other schools 
start in promptly. 

Another important departure that came about 
in this way is the dismissal of the first grade at 
11.15. 

In at least one building the principal does much 
of the work with the special class, or ungraded 
class. There is one distinct advantage, because 
he has to be out of the room more or less and the 
students have to work by themselves and inde- 
pendently. Another departure that started in 
one school and spread is a “Monday hour” in 
which several are called upon to tell what they 
did on Saturday. No one knows when he will be 
called upon. 

This puts a prominence upon doing things 
worth telling about. 

It suggests to other children ways in which they 
can wisely spend a Saturday. 


Why? 
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Children talk better in the “Monday hour” than 
in any recitation. They have an_ interest 
and tell it with a zest. 

Semi-annual promotions was one of the most 
difficult things to introduce. 

It was one of the first and when one principal 
tried it there were objections galore, but they were 
told that they didn’t need to do it, so why talk 
about it? But they knew it could not be a suc- 
cess, could not work, but when it did work and 
when it was a success a second principal and then 
a third until the last school came into line. The 


day in the Parkersburg schools was one of my. 


most invigorating experiences. 
THE OPEN WINDOW 


DR. WALTER W. ROACH 
Philadelphia 


A medical inspector of the Philadelphia public 
schools, with the co-operation of teachers and 
parents, recently made an experiment to deter- 
mine the value of cold fresh air in schoolrooms, 
which was reported in the American Journal of 
Public Health. He opened the windows at top 
and bottom and kept them open throughout the 
winter. The room was shut off from the heating 
plant of the building except on the occasional days 
when the temperature fell below forty-five de- 
grees; but the children of course wore extra 
wraps and had frequent drills and exercises. 

Week by week during the fall and winter and 
spring this physician weighed and examined the 
pupils; watched their study and their play, and 
compared their progress in health and scholar- 
ship with that of pupils in another room of the 
same building. In that other room the pupils 
were of the same grade and of about the same 
number, but thé room was heated and ventilated 
according to the usual methods. The pupils in 
both rooms were normal, healthy children from 
the same kind of homes, so that the test was as 
fair, accurate, and searching as possible. 

At the end the inspector found that the pupils 
in the open-window room had gained in weight 
on an average more than twice as much as those 
in the warm-air room. The pupils in the open 
room kept wholly free from colds, and were 
much more regular in attendance than the others. 
They were also more alert, free from day-dream- 
ing, quicker to learn, needed less review work 
and were better behaved. In health and happiness, 
in development both of mind and body, the chil- 
dren of the room with open windows had a clear 
advantage over the others. 

In. these days, the gospel of sunshine and pure 
air ought to need little preaching. Most of us 
accept it, but we do not always practice the doc- 
trine that we believe in and preach. This Phila- 
delphia experiment lay not in giving the open-air 
treatment to sick children—which everyone ap- 
proves; it lay in giving to well children some of 
the good things that Nature intended that they 
should enjoy, and in demonstrating to the school 
officials and parents the advantages of lower 
schoolroom temperatures. 

As a result the school board, recognizing their 
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value, has authorized the establishment of open- 
window classes in several other Philadelphia 
schools. 


THE FRATERNITIES 
[The June Philistine.] 

The New York board of education has voted 
unanimously to abolish all fraternal societies and 
secret orders in the high schools in Manhattan. 

The “Frats” are an importation from the univer- 
sities of Germany, where caste, feud, intrigue, and 
the duel play prominent parts. 

Leaving out of the discussion the question of 
fraternities in universities and colleges, it is cer- 
tainly true that the secret society has no place in 
the public-sehools of America. 

We are supposed ta be a democratic people, and 
above all things the public school stands for 
equality, democracy, reciprocity, mutuality, co- 
operation, and no special privilege. 

When youngsters get it into their heads that 
they are better than some one else, and know 
something that others do not know, and that this 
knowledge is for themselves alone, we get snob- 
bishness, and at adolescence it comes to us in a 
most offensive and demoralizing form. 

The trouble is that the boy or girl of thirteen, 
fourteen, fifteen, or sixteen years of age takes the 
frat seriously, while the college youth of twenty 
knows the whole thing is more or less of a joke. 

In the high schools the frats create the feud and 
evolve the fad. It will not do to allow the idea to 
creep into our public schools that some pupils are 
in station superior and others inferior. 

The frat in the public school is simply a 
nuisance, and has got to be abolished. 

An argument can be put up for the fraternity 
in the university, because there it sometimes 
creates ties of friendship and carries a promise of 
future help and co-operation in fighting the battle 
of life. But in the high school the youngsters are 
all.so immature, things are so changing and shift- 
ing, that no argument can be made in any way for 
the continuance of a secret society. The whole 
thing is silly, and is a sore tax on the patience of 
every teacher. 


ANOTHER IDEA FROM GARY, INDIANA 

Pay in school currency has been adopted in 
Gary’s public vocational school as a substitute for 
the usual school “credits.” Instedd of getting a 
percentage mark, the students get a check on the 
“vocational credit bank” and deposit it. When 
they have saved up $80 in checks they are entitled 
to one full course credit. 

The plan was devised by G. E. Wulfing, voca- 
tional director, as a part of the school’s business 
management and as an incentive to further work. 
The success'of the experiment is indicated by the 
fact that the slower students rapidly are pulling 
out of the thirty cents an hour class into the sixty- 
cent class, the highest awarded. They want the 
“maximum wage scale.” 

Miss Rose Matthews is director of the bank and 
makes up her daily report for the bank examiner. 
She has her deposits verified by the student time- 
keeper. All the officials are students. 
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The branches of the school teach practical work. 
The cooking class conducts the school cafe, man- 
aged by Miss Ethel Horner, and turns out one- 
cent meals. The paint class decorates the schools 
of the city. The printing class supplies the board’s 
stationery. The drafting class prepares plans and 
blue-prints for the school additions. Some of the 
iron and steel details were used by the American 
Bridge company in fabricating steel for the board's 
uses. 

The school’s vocational work is designed 
chiefly to fit the students for immediate self-sup- 
port. Instead of delaying work of this sort until 
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the child reaches high school age, the courses in- 


clude study which may be started in the fourth 


and fifth grades. One of the principal aims is 
that of supplying fairly skilled labor for the big 
mills in the steel town of Indiana. There are 
special courses in business training and qualifying 
boys and girls for office work at the steel plant. 

In addition to the bank which deals entirely in 
vocational credit as currency, there is a students’ 
savings bank. This is under the management of 
a boy, Grant Wilson, whose work is checked up 
by the school authorities. 
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OVERCOMING RETARDATION _IN 


THE ELEMENTARY 


SCHOOLS 


H. H. FAUST 
Hibbing, Minnesota 


Not often does a schoolman take up his work in 
a new field and find there the combination of an 
exceedingly backward condition and both the 
spirit and funds necessary to overcome the con- 
dition. But such was the local situation in the 
fall of 1909. 

There were the usual hard school problems of 
a mining town with its foreign and constantly 
shifting population. But the worst feature, with- 
out doubt, was an extreme amount of retardation. 
This condition was heightened by the recent en- 
forcement of the compulsory education laws. The 
lower grades were overflowing with pupils who 


had attended school but little. Not only were . 


they from one to six or eight years behind in 
school rank, but they were inclined to look upon 
the school as their particular enemy. 

The pupils were stagnating in the intermediate 
grades and dropping out of school in large num- 
bers before even reaching the grammar grades. 
While there were over sixteen hundred pupils in 
the district tributary to the high school, the latter 
enrolled a maximum of only ninety pupils, and the 
eighth grade received but thirty to sixty pupils 
annually. At the same time several of the lower 
grades numbered over two hundred pupils each. 

Set over against these conditions were a young 
liberal-minded western community full of life and 
unfettered by antiquated notions, a school board 
of the real leaders who had the proper scientific 
attitude toward the problem, and ample funds 
necessary to build up one of the most efficient of 
school systems. 

The school management was given full rein 
and was urged to get results. The spirit was in- 
spiring. Plans were at once laid in all directions 
to increase the efficiency of the schools as a whole. 

Better prepared teachers were employed as 
needed. Better buildings were erected and the 
best of equipment furnished, the number of pupils 
per teacher reduced from forty-five or more to 
thirty-five, medical inspection and the merit sys- 
tem of promotion for teachers established, the 
course of study revised and modernized, and ele- 
mentary and high school principals and super- 
visors of much successful experience were added. 
In each of the first six grades one especially well- 
trained and powerful teacher was employed to 


teach a room and act as a model or pacemaker for 
the teachers of her respective grade. 


TABLE I—TEACHERS’ PREPARATION. 


1908-09 1909-10 1910-11 1911-12 
College: Four years 
of training after 
high schoo! grad- 
uation. 
Advanced Normal: 
Two years’ train- 
ing after high 
Elementary Normal: 
One year’s train- 


ing after high 3 
sokeot graduation 20 12 5 


First Grade Certi- 
ficates: High : 
School graduates. 8 5 5 3 
Second Grade Certi- 
ficates. ; : 7 4 2 0 


It at once became apparent that some modifi- 
cation of the old standard systems of gradation 
and promotion were necessary if these forces were 
to attain their maximum efficiency for the solu- 
tion of the worst feature in the situation—the ex- 
cessive retardation. 

After considerable study of the various systems 
of flexible grading and irregular promotion a 
modified form of the well-known “Large School 
Plan’ was decided upon as best adapted to local 
conditions. The writer reorganized the first six 
grades under this flexible grading plan which per- 
mits practically perfect freedom of advancement 
both for individuals and for groups. 

While the district embraces a number of _outly- 
ing grade buildings giving the school a total en- 
rollment of about twenty-five hundred pupils, 
these first six grades are located within the town 
proper and have enrolled a yearly average of about 
one thousand pupils since the plan was inaugu- 
rated. 

As the plan has now evolved, it is no more com- 
plex than a system of intense grading, which, ow- 
ing to a large number of pupils in each grade, 
makes it possible to have classes and sections at 
various stages of advancement in each grade. 
Thus it has been made possible for pupils to ad- 
vance by easy steps from class to class. The 
classes are separated usually by short intervals 
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of from four to eight weeks in the course of study. 
There is now no greater step from the highest 
section of one grade to the lowest section of the 
next higher grade than there is between any two 
adjacent sections within any one grade. 

The classes and sections are advanced over the 
years course at the rate which is determined 
solely by the ability of the teacher to impart the 
instruction and the capacity of the class to 
thoroughly master it. 

It is now possible to say that every pupil is ad- 
vanced as rapidly as he can master the prescribed 
work of the course. “No pupil is held back by 
other slower children. The old lock-step is 
broken and banished. 

(Trl fhr itt been. abundantly’ demons 
strated t 
rapidly than his fellows can not only make 6ne of‘ 
these steps successfully, but, as surely as nothing 
succeeds like success, he will mount to the top of 
the advance class and in due time win promotion 
to the next. 

The sections, as smallest groups, are so nearly 
homogeneous that the instruction may be adapted 
to their particular needs. 

The system places the emphasis upon the older 
and stronger pupils and allows the younger and 
weaker to advance at their own individual rates 
of development. It shortens the course for the 
older and stronger and lengthens it for the weaker. 
A strong pupil may complete the grades in seven 
years or less; a weak one may take nine. The 
latter may do this, moreover, without failure at 
any point and without having to repeat work done 
—simply by advancing at a slower rate.of speed. 
Thus no element of discouragement enters. If 
a pupil is ill and out of school for six, twelve, or 
more weeks, he can resume his work with that 
class and section which is nearest the point in the 
course at which he dropped out. 

There is complete adaptation of system to in- 
dividual needs. No attempt is made to foretell 
just how any individual or group is going to ad- 
vance over the course. 

It permits rapid advance at periods in a child’s 
life when his rate of development is most rapid 
and allows for a slower rate when his deveiop- 
ment is slower. 1 

It secures for each child practically full oppor- 
tunity to advance accordingly to his individual 
ability, which is the goal of the ideal school sys- 
tem. 

Since the system tends to bring together in each 
grade pupils of like abilities and capacity for 
carrying on the work, it makes re-classification 
easy whenever some untoward circumstance makes 
it necessary. 

It should tbe emphasized that the plan has been 
arranged primarily to overcome the particular 
difficulty in the local situation—the excessive re- 
tardation and the consequent premature with- 
drawal from school of a large percentage of pupils. 
Owing to their extreme elasticity it seems impos- 
sible to graphically portray many of the best 
features of the plan. 

It might seem that such a plan of irregular ad- 
vancement would result in a rather disordered 
condition at the close and the opening of the 
school and again when the high school is reached. 


at any pupi who" is developing more 
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In actual practice, however, no such condition has 
arisen, Owing in part, no doubt, to ample super- 
vision, semi-annual promotions into the high 
school, and the sub-division of the course of 
study into six periods for each year. This last 
makes it possible to check definitely upon the po- 
sition and progress of each class. 

No inconsiderable factor has been the broad and 
liberal policy of the board of education which has 
resulted in the retention of the heads of all de- 
partments for the entire four years. The rapidity 
with which the retardation has been reduced testi- 
fies to the success of the plan. 

The danger, of course, in any such attempt as 
“this is that retardation will be overcome at the ex- 
petse af the standard of work Thestandard 
has not only been maintained during thése three 
Nears, Hut has been very materially advanced. In 
proof “of this, courses of study have been closely 
compared and a careful study made of the power 
and attainment of the pupils who are being ex- 
changed constantly with many of the best schools 
of the country. 

The marked change in attitude of the pupils to- 
ward the school has been one of the best results 
of the new system and was entirely unlooked for. 
When the pupils fully realized the new situation 
and thoroughly understood that they could secure 
immediate concrete results for greater effort, a 
decided change in their attitude became notice- 
able. They no longer instinctively considered the 
teachers and the school their natural enemies, and 
now realize that these are in reality their best 
friends working-earnestly for their good and in 


.Teturn are showing a spirit that is highly gratify- 


ing to the whole corps of teachers. 

The former furtive glances and sullen expres- 
sions that were noticeable upon entering a school- 
room have been replaced by open, attentive, and 
happy countenances. 

Not more than one case of truancy or corporal 
punishment occurs now where formerly there 
were twenty-five. A spirit of enthusiasm nas 
been engendered that has taken hold of the most 
backward and wayward, and has completely trans- 
formed the school from one of the most difficult 
into one of the ay and most successful. 

Careful records have been kept of all results 
and those which could be tabulated for compari- 
son are given in the following tables. 

The generally accepted standard for retarda- 
tion has been used in compiling all data. Accord- 
ing to this standard, a child is considered retarded 
if eight years of age or older in the first grade, 
nine years of age or older in the second, ten years 
or older in the third grade, and so on throughout 
the grades. 

While the system has been applied to only the 
first six grades, its results naturally extend into 
the two upper grades and automatically solve the 
problem for them. 


RETARDATION FROM 1908 TO 1912. 


Grades. 1908.09. 1509-10. 1910-11. 1911-12. 
31. 10. 14.7 6.3 
22.7 13.4 9.1 
51.6 30.7 32.4 6.9 
ais 57.5 35.3 28.8 28. 
ces 48.3 33.8 30. 

24.5 
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Above is the per cent, of extent of retar- 
dation in each grade as it existed just prior to the 
introduction of the new system in the fall of 1909. 
The minimum retardation occurred in the first 
grade. Here thirty-one per cent of the grade 
were retarded. The maximum occurred in the 
fourth grade, where fifty-seven and a half per 
cent. were One or more years behind according to 
even a liberal standard. 

Two methods of surveying the data show clearly 
the effect of the forces at work. 

If we consider the second grade the per cent. of 
retarded pupils is seen to have diminished in the 
ratio indicated by 44.5 per cent., 22.7 per, cent., 
13.4 per cent., and 9.1 per cent. during the three 
years. 

The effect upon the enrollment in the upper 
grades and high school is already apparent and 
logically should become increasingly so during 
the next few years. 

During the school year of 1910-1911, 273 pupils 
received special promotions ranging in length 
from six weeks to a year, which will shorten their 
time in the grades by an average of two and one 
half. months per pupil... During the year 1911- 
1912, two hundred pupils received such promo- 
tions. Thus approximately twenty-five per cent. 
of the pupils have moved individually more rapidly 
than the normal rate of eight years to the elemen- 
tary course, 

This does not take into account the numerous 
instances where whole sections have moved more 
rapidly than the normal rate. The plan gives 
ample freedom for both individual and class pro- 
motion. 

A greater amount of sectional and class pro- 
motion during 1911-1912 accounts for the greater 
rate of reduction of retardation in that year as 
compared with former years. 

It would be instructive to work over these re- 
sults from an economic standpoint. Only one 
deduction will be made here. The saving of time 
of two and one-half months each for the 273 pu- 
pils mentioned represents a total saving of 682 
months or an equivalent of a year’s schooling of 
two rooms of thirty-four pupils each. As the 
per capita cost in Hibbing is $55.00, the actual 
saving in this one instance is $3,740. This sum 
will more than pay, the, combined salary of the 
principal and the excess; which; the special teach- 
ers are paid over and above the regular grade sal- 
aries. 

Some idea of the intensity of the system as in 
operation and the extent to which care of and in- 
struction of the individual has superseded mass 
instruction is gained from the report for the year 
1911-1912. In that year, only twenty-three pupils 
“failed” to the extent of having to repeat half a 
year’s work, Of these, twenty-three, more than 
half were pupils in school that year for the first 
time. They represented,only 2.1 per cent. of the 
total enrollment. In the same year the average 
per cent. of failures for the ninety-six leading 
schools of the state was 7.4 and for the country at 
large fifteen per cent. 

It would be idle to speculate upon just how far 
the reduction of retardation can reasonably be 
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carried in this particular school system, pr in any 
other. While“it seems safe to presume that the 
present retardation.of..16.%-per)cent. can be re- 
duced still further, it is probably not far aboye an 
irreducible minimum which although varying from 
year to year cannot be appreciably lowered. God- 
dard declares:.“Two. per cenit..of sehook children, 
at least, and more in the lower grades, are so de- 
fective that they can never equal their normal fel- 
lows,” This two or three per. cent,.then,would 
seem to be the pure theoretical limit to the reduc- 
tion of retardation. Practically the limit is prob- 
ably very much higher by .reason of the many 
causes which tend to produce retardation and over 
which the school has little or no control. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SESSION 


LarGe VoLuME oF Propositions, BuT SMALL 
LEGISLATIVE OuTPUT Tue Teacuers’ Re- 
TIREMENT Funp——Dereat or THE To 
RalsE THE AGE Or Compucsory Epucation 
OTHER MEASURES. 


Boston, June 23.:—Nearly a hundred different propo- 
sitions were referred to the committee’ on education 
of the Massachusetts legislature during the recent ses- 
sion. Some of these were of large importance, bat 
very few of them became law. Most important of the 
list was the bill to establish a retirement system for, the 
public school teachers, which finally became law, after 
much opposition. There are seventeen sections in the 
act. Section défites the meaning ‘of ‘these terms: 
Retirement system, annuities, pensions, teacher, public 
school, regular interest, retirement board, retirement 
association, expense fund, annuity fund, pension fund, 
school year, and assessments. Section 2 says that a 
teachers’ retirement system shall be established July 1, 
1914. Section 3 provides for the organization of a 
teachers’ retirement association among the teachers in 
the public schools. All teachers, except those in the 
Boston public schools, shall become members of the as- 
sociation if they ‘enter public service for the first time 
on or after July 1, 1914. All others, outside of Bos- 
ton, may become members, upon specified conditions. 
The fourth section puts the management of the retire- 
ment system in the hands of the teachers’ retirement 
board of seven members, to consist of the commission- 
ers of insurance, banks, and education, three members 
of the retirement association, and one other person. 
A method of the election of the three members from the 
association is provided, and the seventh member shall 
be elected annually by the other six. The retirement 
board shall serve without compensation, but shall be 
reimbursed for loss of salary or wages caused by their 
service on the board, The functions of the retirement 
board are set forth in detail in the section. Section 4 
says that the funds of the retirement system shall con- 
sist of an expense fund, an annuity fund, and a pension 
fund. The first is to come ont of the state treasury ac- 
cording to estimates by the retirement board to pay the 
expense of administration. The annuity fund shall con, 
sist of assessments on menybers and interest on invest- 
ments of the annuity fund, Every member of the rey 
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CAUTION FOR THE PRESENT 

In freak times great caution is needed. These 
are freak times. 

The risk of any act depends largely upon the 
time and condition when the risk is taken. 

Gasolene is perfectly safe if there is no flame 
about, but it is unsafe to the limit when there is 
flame near-by. 

The school man, above most persons, needs tc 
heed this remark. By tradition and by experi- 
ence he runs on schedule. School opens at 9 a. 
m., and if there is a circus parade passing the 
school it makes no difference to him. Nine o’clock 
is mine o'clock. The class in spelling comes at 
2.40, and the fact that the class is intensely inter- 
ested in an explanation in physiology that coulc 
be completed in five minutes makes no difference. 
Two forty is two forty, live or die, survive or per- 
ish. 

We suggest no quarrel with that fact. We ap- 
preciate the importance of system, of punctuality, 
but the habit of mind which such a style of life 
develops is liable to jeopardize one’s peace of 
mind, influence, and even professional life. 

I once knew a state normal school that planned 
to institute a new order of things which woulc 
have denied a diploma to B— A—. But when the 
time came for its inauguration it developed that 
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the father of that young man, the editor of a paper, 
was candidate for governor on a freak ticket and 
he would have liked nothing better than to have 
that kind of an issue for the campaign. | The 
faculty generally was in favor of “doing the right 
regardless of consequences.” One member said 
squarely that he would resign if they temporized. 

The principal said: “What we want is the estab- 
lishment of this principle for all time. Tc 
launch it now will lead to reaction and it will be 
short lived. Wait till next year and we can 
quietly install it for all time. This is not the time 
to do it. The thing is right, but the time is not 
right,” and circumstances demonstrated that he 
was right. 

Most superintendents, presidents of normal 
schoois and colleges who have been summarily 
deposed have lost because they fooled with gaso. 
lene iu, the presence of flame. 

There are few good things that are wise at all 
times. A lecture or address that is good every- 
where is usually good nowhere. It is equally true of 
many other things. A reform that can be wisel) 
put in anywhere is probably no reform at all, 

“I just had to do it,” is said a thousand times by 
men in explanation of why they failed to stay in a 
good place. Yes, but did you have to do it when 
there was flame blowing about the gasole‘'e? 

A man’s house is his castle and he has a right 
to stay there in peace and comfort, but he better 
not stand on his rights if a twenty-foot flood is 
rolling down the street. 

These are mighty freaky times and floods and 
tornadoes are easily set a-going. “Be cautious’ is 
our advice just now. Better let extreme and radi- 
cal measures wait awhile if there are freak editors 
freak preachers, freak women, or freak reformers 


near by. There is a big difference between a live 
wire aad a live flame. They have diffetent sig- 
nificance. 


SOUTHEASTERN VERMONT 

Vermont is very proud of the fact that she is 
systematically and scientifically to find out what 
is the matter with her schools. There is not the 
slightest disposition, up-to-date, to boast of the 
adequacy of anything educationally. The tone 
and temper of all educators is like that of the 
man who said proudly that he enjoyed poor 
health. 

State Superintendent Mason S. Stone, Chan- 
cellor Guy P. Benton of the State University, 
President Thomas of Middlebury College, all 
city superintendents, professors of university and 
colleges, and principals of various schools are 
booming the fact that they are able to pay for a 
hospital operation as it were. 

This atmosphere made the annual meeting of 
the Southeastern Vermont Association at 
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Brattleboro quite unusual, One cam but wonder 
how they will feel when they come out from 
under the operation. Be that as it may the pres- 
ent attitude of mind is wholesome, and is an omen 
of better things in store for Vermont. 

Without a survey and without half trying we 
can venture a wholesome guess as to what is 
needed in the Green Mountain state,—better 
salaries all along the line, adequate supervision 
of rural schools and agricultural and social 
leaders who haye not more than twenty districts 
each to look after, longer school terms and a 
public sentiment that will not listen to anyone 
who sits on the tail of progress and shouts 
“Whoa.” 

Vermont has her full share of enterprising and 
devoted educational men and women, and her 
schools have somehow managed to produce as 
wholesome, brainy, enterprising men and women 
as any equal area and population in the new 
world. 

It is fitting that the sons and daughters of such 
worthy sires should provide an equipment equal 
to the new demands, opportunities, and responsi- 
bilities which come with the twentieth century. 

JOHN SWETT 

Arthur Henry Chamberlain; in the Sierra Edu- 
cational News for May, 1913, has a sixteen-page 
article devoted to “John Swett,—Author—Man.” 
This is a notable contribution to a great man in his 
own day. 

No other man now living has played an equally 


important part in public school education for so. 


many years as has John Swett. Personally there 
is no man living out of Massachusetts, and only 
two in the state, with whom I have had as close 
professional relations for so many years. 

Forty years ago John Swett was my guest in 
Boston, and it has been an honor to style him 
friend through all the years. 

I knew him intimately while he was principal of 
the Denman school, San Francisco, while principal 
of the Girls’ High and City Normal school, when 
he was deputy city superintendent and city super- 
intendent. Mr. Swett was born at Pittsfield, N. H., 
July 31, 1830, and taught in New Hampshire from 
1847 to 1857 for $10 a month and “boarded 
round,” 

On September 13, 1852, he sailed “round the 
Horn” for San Francisco, a voyage of 135 days. 

After a few weeks in the gold diggings he re- 
turned to San Francisco and became principal of 
one of the first grammar schools of the city, the 
Rincon, a_ position he held from 1853 to 1862, 
when he became state superintendent for five 
years, and became “Father of the Public School 
System of California.” 

Mr. Swett has been the most important writer 
of school books and professional books on the 
Pacific coast. 

His first school book appeared in 1865, his first 
professional book in 1880. 

From 1853 John Swett was the most attractive 
educational speaker on the coast. He had the 
fire of a John B. Gough, and was not unlike him in 
action on the platform. I have heard him lam- 
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baste the San Francisco board of education when 
he was superintendent, until it seemed as though 
the furies of the heated world were let loose. 

He was capable of more fiery eloquence than 
any other educator I have heard, and | have heard 
most of them, and yet he never made personal 
enemies by it. He could not help laughing and 
joking’ with the ‘fellows he had damned hour 
before. 

John Swett’s “damn” and 
brothers in. any political 
municipal, 

San Francisco recently named one of her public 
schools the John Swett school, and the dedicatory 
exercises are Said to have been simply glorious. 

I have almost invariably seen him in my. visits 
to the coast during. the past thirty-eight years. 
There is no greater personal honor and no greater 
professional privilege than to know “John Swett, 
T eacher—Author—Man.” 


twin 
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BEST OF ALL 

America has hundreds of high school build- 
ings, beautiful architecturally, pedagogically ideal 
in arrangement, thoroughly modern in equipment, 
highly artistic in pictures and statuary, attractive 
in grounds, with abundanf play appointments and 
apparatus, but, with due regard, for, al] others, we 
hazard the statement that all in all the gem of 
America is the school plant of Naugatuck, Conn., 
a city of 15,000,—Frank W. Eaton, superintend- 
ent. In the same grounds are a large elementary 
schoolhouse and an exquisite high schoolhouse 
which may be entered from the grounds on three 
‘different levels. The front entrance is to the first 
floor, the side entrance is to the second floor, and 
the rear entrance is to the third floor. Each en- 
trance is as spacious and beautiful as though it 
were the only one. 

The grounds for the two buildings are a park 
unsurpassed in flowers, shrubbery, trees, and 
vines, so distributed as to be representative of both 
nature in all its wild glory and landscape garden- 
ing in artistic perfection. In the equipment of 
the buildings from laboratory and gymnasium tc 
pictures and statuary there was absolutely no limit 
placed as to cost, Add to all this a playground in 
every way adapted to little children and their sen- 
iors as well as to mothers and their babies in the 
late afternoon, and a view of hills, river, valleys, 
and forests, and there is a combination which we 
have not seen — between the seas. 

UNCIVILIZED RELIGION| 

It is quite fashionable in certain church cireles to 
berate public schools as irreligious. There is just 
enough in the conditions to make it difficult to 
meet the accusations, but it is entirely clear that 
no church school. escapes any of the scandals that 
come to mon-church schools. The following from 
the daily press in June is to the point:— 

Shreveport,, La., June 6.—(Special.)}—Paul M, 
Brown, son of Presiding Elder Brown of the 
Shreveport district, Methodist Episcopal church, is 
in a local sanitarium suffering from a severe pistol . 
bullet wound in the hip, and I. D. Robertson of 
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Jena, La., has a knife- wound in the leg as the re- 
sult of lower classmen of the Centenary Metho- 
dist College trying to haze Robertson and E. L. 
Whittington of Whittington, La., seniors, by shav 
ing off their hair. 


THE VAST NEW YORK SCHOOL SYSTEM 


It is impossible to realize the magnitude of the 
New York city school system and the oné im- 
portant service that the recent “Inquiry” rendered 
was in calling attention to the impossibility of < 
few inexperienced men in a short time incidentally 
to grasp the magnitude of the system. - 

For illustration, consider the changés in teach- 
ing force made at One meeting of the board o: 
education upon the recommendation of the boarc 
of superintendents, when there were nearly 90¢ 
appointments, promotions, transfers, and retire- 
ments acted upon. That, .of. itself is a great 
achievement for a board of supervisors. If there 
is any doubt about it ask any man who has to 
look after twenty appointments, _ promotions, 
transfers, and retirements in a year. Even one 
can make a lot of trouble sometimes. 


| 
CLIENTELE OF CHICAGO UNIVERSITY 


Chicago University publishes the list of gradu- 
ates of this June by states so that the clientele 
can be easily appreciated. Thirty-five states and 
five foreign countries are represented. New 
England is the only section slightly represented. 
Only three graduates are from these states and 
these are from Massachusetts and Connecticut. 
From the South Louisiana and Mississippi alone 
are missing. From the Far West the missing 
states are Idaho, Nevada, and Washington. The 
only state in its own territory is North Dakota. 
There are fifty-two cities and towns in Illinois rep- 
resented. Of course Chicago has the great mass 
of students. Next to Illinois is Iowa, from which 
twenty-six cities and towns had graduates. In- 
diana has sixteen cities and towns; Ohio, seven- 
teen; Wisconsin, twelve; Kansas, eleven; Mis- 
souri, ten; Michigan, ten; Oklahoma, eight; 
Texas, seven; South Dakota, six; California, five ; 
New York, four ; Pennsylvania, four; Virginia, 
four. Many cities in these states are represented 
by several graduates. 

-0-@-0-@-0- 


NEW MASSACHUSETTS ACTIVITY 


O. A. Morton of the extension department of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College has 
achieved great things in a few months. He has 
established home and school garden clubs in 212 
towns in the state, with 19,236 members who have 
received seed potatoes, beans, corn, or tomatoes, 
and a “Primer of Instructions.” He has 
established agricultural clubs in 102 towns 
with 447 clubs and 19,683 members. Of these 119 
clubs have eighth-of-acre under cultivation and 
fifty-seven clubs have quarter acres, and eighty- 
two clubs have a half acre or more per member. 
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PENNSYLVANIA JUSTICE 


One jury in Pennsylvania declines to punish a 
schoolmaster for punishing a pupil. 

Mercer, Pa. June 26—Professor George 
Cochran, a Sharpsburg school teacher, who was 
indicted for assault and battery following a thrash- 
ing administered to Edward Miley, a student, was 
iound not guilty, but was assessed the costs, about 
$100, by a jury. : 


CERTiFICATION IN MAINE . 
Phe act for the state certification of teachers 
will be in effect July 11, 1913. Under the provis- 
ious of this act state teachers’ certificates are t¢ 
be secured in any of the following ways: On 
written examination, or on presentation of, evi- 
dence of successful teaching service covering a 
period not less than two years, or on evidence ob 
the completion of a normal or equivalent teachers’ 
training or college course, or on the basis of, the 
state certificate granted by authority of another 
state., After, September’ 1, 19)4, no 
person can legally be employed as teacheér of. avy 
public school in Maine unless he holds a state 
teacher’s certificate or a renewabfe permit to 
teach. 


CHAUTAUQUA | SYSTEM. 

Only. those who have occasion to know person- 
ally of the magnitude of the growth of the Chau- 
tauqua system have any suspicion of its magni- 
tude. The Redpaths alone, with their ideal brown 
tent camp, have this year five hundred and ninety- 
one Chautauqua assemblies. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars are invested in this one group of! 
assemblies. 


All testimony goes to show that the colored 
children of the South are more ambitious for edu- 
cation than “Mountain whites.” 


American public school sentiment always real- 
izes itself in voting school support. The public 
is with the public schools everywhere. 


A school book agent cannot blacken the repu- 
tation of another house without a serious reac- 
tion. 


Missouri had a lot of excellent school legisla- 
tion in a year that was freakish in many states. 


There was never so much peace talk nor so 
much war scare for half a century as now. 


The freakiest freak ‘school legislation ever 
known is in 1913. 


Report of American Institute of Instruction 
next issue. 


Dedandelioning school lawns has been fashion- 
able this season. 


California had excellent pension legislation this 
year. 


Dorothy Dix says that nagging is a brain 
disease. 


| 
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A QUESTION TO GO SLOWLY WITH. 


The unwisdom of hurrying through a currency 
bill is shown by the fact that highly important 
changes have already been made in the proposed 
measure in the brief time since its provisions were 
first made public. But the most important fea- 
ture of the bill, which puts the complete control of 
the banking interests of the country in the hands 
of.a political board of seven men, appointed by 
the President, remains unchanged, and so long as 
that remains, conservative bankers and financiers 
would rather bear what ills they have than fly 
to others, the character of which can only be 
guessed at. This is too grave and complicated 
and far-reaching a question to be hustled along 
through the midsummer heat at Washington. 


A LOBBY SCANDAL. 


The so-called “confession” of Martin M. Mul- 
hall, who was at one time employed by the 
National Association of Manufacturers as a lobby- 
ist at Washington, has revived the flagging inter- 
est in the lobby investigation. The “confession,” 
which is said to have been sold for $10,000 to the 
New York paper which published it, implicates a 
good many men prominent in public life. It in- 
cludes a number of letters and other documents 
and also a good many wholly unsupported state- 
ments which look like exaggerations or inven- 
tions. Congress is amply justified in trying to sift 
the true from the false by a searching investiga- 
tion. The stir over the Mulhall statement had 
not subsided before there appeared before the Sen- 
ate committee another man with a “confession,” a 
man calling himself Lamar, a Wall street operator, 
who admitted that, under various names and per- 
sonating various Congressmen and other public 
men, he had figured in a number of doubtful 
transactions. 


THE FIGHTING IN MEXICO. 


The average newspaper reader has lost interest 
in the fighting in Mexico, and glances at the head- 
lines in the daily despatches with only a languid 
sense of weariness. But it is clear that the rebels 
are winning many victories, and the Huerta gov- 
ernment is making little headway in its attempts 
to repel them. It is also clear that they are act- 
ing more like Bashi-Bazouks than civilized sol- 
diers. At Durango, which recently fell into their 
hands after fierce fighting, forty women are re- 
ported to have committed suicide to escape fur- 
ther indignities at their hands. Yet, as the pres- 
ent administration came into power through vio- 
lence, and signalized its first days by cowardly as- 
sassination, there is not much to choose between 
them. 


EFFECTIVE ARBITRATION. 


In the present industrial unrest, with labor 
strikes threatened or in progress in all directions, 
it is of the utmost importance to the public peace 
that the machinery for effective arbitration should 
be ready for all emergencies. It is therefore a 
matter for rejoicing that the Senate has passed the 
bill amending the Erdman Act so asto enlarge the 
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board of arbitration for labor disputes from three 
to six, and also to provide for the appointment by 
the President of an official mediator, a permanent 
salaried officer. The sooner the bill becomes law 
the better. The Erdman Act as it stands has been 
useful, but its usefulness has been diminished be- 
cause neither side has been willing that the whole 
settlement of a dispute should turn upon the vote 
of one man chosen as the third arbitrator. With 
new demands now being pressed upon the east- 
ern railroads, it is important that the proposed 
amendment, with which both sides are pleased, 
should be hurried to enactment. 
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THE NEED OF A BUDGET. 


The Democratic caucus at Washington has de- 
feated the plan for making an annual budget as 
a basis of appropriations. It was proposed that 
a general budget committee should be formed 
which, at the beginning of a session, should de- 
termine the amount of the annual appropriations. 
It was objected that the working out of this sys- 
tem would so delay the making of appropriations 
as to imperil their completion before adjourn- 
ment. Even this would be better than the present 
helterskelter method, which resolves itself often 
into a general grab game, different committees 
pushing through appropriations without much re- 
gard to the public needs or the best apportion- 
ment of the public money. If Congress shies at 
the idea of a budget, it might at least revert to the 
former practice of putting a general committee on 
appropriations in control of the great money bills. 


THE TWO SIDES OF THE LEDGER. 


The treasury figures for the fiscal year just 
closed show an increase of about thirty millions 
in expenditures,—but of this increase twenty-two 
millions is in the cost of pensions. Forty-eight 
years after the close of the Civil war, the cost of 
pensions is now $175,000,000. The total expendi- 
tures,—$684,000,000—exceed all previous records. 
The highest previous total was $662,000,000 in 
1909. But, if the Government has spent more 
money than before, it has had more money to 
spend. The ordinary receipts amounted to $724- 
000,000, as compared with $701,000,000 in 1911, 
the highest previous total. 


FIGHTING IN MACEDONIA. 


The Balkan allies, recently fighting against 
Turkey, are now at each other’s throats in Mace- 
donia. The Bulgarians began with an attack upon 
the Servian troops along the whole line, and they 
also attacked the Greeks. Large masses of Bul- 
garians participated in the fighting, which was of a 
very bloody nature. At Salonica, the Greeks at- 
tacked the Bulgarians and disarmed them. The 
Greek government has been forced by the Bul- 
garian attack to give its Macedonian divisions 
the order to take the offensive, and war is thus 
begun without any formal declaration, all the par- 
ties concerned disclaiming responsibility and try- 
ing to throw the blame upon the others. Mean- 


(Continued on page 64.) 
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THE REORGANIZATION OF SECONDARY EDUCA- 
f10N—(IIL.) 


FRANK M. LEAVITT 


- Associate Professor of Industrial Education, University of we 
Chairman Sub-Committee on Mechanic Arts 


[This is the third of a series of ten articles regarding 
the work of committees of the National Lducation 
Association now studying the reorganization ol the va- 
rious high school subjects.—Editor.] 


Since the initial appointment of the syb-com- 
mittee on the manual arts its most important 
work has been to complete the organization of 
the committee and to reach some general agree- 
ment as to the most fruitful subjects for investiga- 
tion and report. From the, very considerable 
correspondence and from a conference of a 
majority of the members held early in May, it has 
become clear that, in the opinion ot the committee, 
the questions relating to the place of the manuai 
arts in secondary education are inextricably in- 
terwoven with those concerning the place of the 
secondary school in the general plan of public 
education. ‘That the function of this unit in the 
school system is in process of rapid evolution is 
apparent to all, and the relation of manual arts 
instruction to this new secondary school which is 
in the making is not altogether easy to determine. 

‘The sub-committee finds itself in substantial 
agreement with the views expressed by the full 
committee at Philadelphia. lt believes that, in- 
stead of trying to determine the relative value oi 
this or that particular course, all high school sub- 
jects should be given with a much clearer vision of 
the probable destination of the pupil, or at least 
with a fuller knowledge of his probable educa- 
tional program, with a consequent increase in the 
definiteness of purpose of all courses. Especially 
does the committee feel that a clearly stated 
differentiation of purpose is not only the highest 
expression of democracy in education, but that it 
involves the very existence of the public school 
system, assuring as it does the constant and ever 
increasing interest of the public in things educa- 
tional. 

Instruction in any of the manual arts, therefore, 
in the opinion of the committee, if given for a 
purpose which is reasonable and clearly stated, 
will be just as necessary a part of secondary edu- 
cation, and will be as fully and freely recognized 
as such, as any other subject in the curriculum, 
no matter how strongly buttressed by tradition 
that subject may be. Conversely, any course in 
the manual arts which is offered without a clearly 
defined and simply stated purpose is held to be 
utterly intolerable. 

Furthermore, if regard is to be had to the “des- 
tination” of the pupil, numerous questions at once 
arise as to the possibility of adjusting the school 
work to what is to be met with at the end of 
the course. Whereas in the past the chief ques- 
tions of articulation have been those which con- 
cern jointly the high school and the college, to- 
day articulation is being made directly with vo- 
cational life. Thus vocational guidance and train- 
ing are coming to be of prime importance to the 
great majority of high school pupils, and conse- 
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quently factors to be taken into account in any so- 
lution of the problems before the committee. 

The committee has been practically unanimous 
in its determination to urge upon the general com- 
ference the consideration of a revised basis for ad- 
mitting pupils to the “secondary” school. Teach- 
ers oi the manual arts were perhaps among the 
first to observe that over-age children in the upper 
grammar grades were not necessarily deficient in 
intelligence but, rather, were different in certain 
important characteristics from those whom we 
have chosen to term “their more fortunate fel- 
lows.” Such teachers have frequently insisted 
that it was a mistake not to care jor children of 
this type in the secondary school instead of holding 
them back among children of less mature inter- 
ests and ambitions. The committee will therefore 
seek to bring about a different basis of admission 
to secondary schools. While not suggesting that 
this standard be adopted for all the subjects taught 
in the high school, it insists that technical courses 
in the manual arts should be open to certain chil- 
dren on the ground that they have the ability to 
do the work of these courses acceptably. ‘his 
would seem to be an entirely satisiactory reason 
for admitting pupils to any course in any unit 
of the school system. 

Following the plan suggested by the general 
committee, the sub-committee will submit its pre- 
liminary report under the following heads:— 

1. ‘lentative conclusions. 

2. Problems for discussion. 

3. Experiments to be tried. 

The committee has been able to formulate and 
to unanimously agree to the following :— 

TENTATIVE CONCLUSIONS. 

1, The major purpose of instruction in the 
manual arts is to contribute directly to the voca- 
tional efficiency of the pupils. 

2. There should be developed shorter courses 
with longer school days and a longer school year 
and with specific vocational purposes. Short vo- 
cational courses should be made available for pu- 
pils of secondary school age, who can profit 
measurably by the instruction given, even when 
such pupils have not fulfilled all the requirements 
of graduation from the elementary school. 

3. There must be an earlier opportunity for 
differentiation of purposes, courses, and methods. 


PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION. 

1. Is college preparation one of the legitimate 
aims of manual arts instruction? 

2. To what extent can general manual arts 
courses be utilized as a basis for differentiated vo- 
cational courses? 

8. What are the more essential qualifications 
for teachers in the vocational courses? 

EXPERIMENTS TO BE TRIED. 

1. To determine the characteristics of the four- 
teen to sixteen-year-old boys and girls who leave 
school on or soon after the completion of the com- 
pulsory school period. 

2. To discover methods of interesting each of 
the several types in self-improvement. 

In addition to the above the committee has under _ 
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consideration by different members, such ques- 
tions as the following: “By what means, or in what 
terms, can courses of study in the manual arts 
be adequately expressed?” “What constitutes 
a satisfactory training for teaching vocational 
courses in an industrial school, and in what way 
may it be gained?” “What advantages may lie in 
checking, and in giving school credit for, home in- 
dustrial work?” “What special problems are 
there relative to manual arts courses in the rural 
high school?” 

It is significant that, while adinitting that col- 
lege preparation should not greatly concern the 
organizer of the secondary school, the majority of 
the members of the sub-committee felt that it 
was fundamentally important to discuss the “value 
of the manual arts courses as preparation for col- 
lege.” The full committee, in a circular report 
to the sub-committees, makes the following state- 
ment 

“The best way to prepare for college is to for- 
get all about college entrance requirements and 
develop motives. Few students fail in college if, 
after completing a well-planned high school 
course, they go to college to secure what the col- 
lege has to offer. We should ignore ‘prepara- 
tion for college’ in the narrower sense as a legiti- 
mate aim in high school work.” 

While we agree with the spirit of the above 
statement, we are moved by three major consider- 
tions to insist that “preparation for college” must 
be taken into consideration in our discussion of 
the fundamental question submitted to our sub- 
committee, “What is the place of the manual arts 
in secondary education?” These three considera- 
tions are as follows:— 

First. Whatever we may iitinie in reor- 
ganizing the public secondary school, we must be 
careful to avoid anything which will create the im- 
pression that some courses are held in less es- 
teem than others or that they are not “open at the 
top.” 

Second. For years to come there will be, in 
our secondary school, principals and _ teachers, 
who, no matter how valiantly our committee may 
assert that “the best preparation for life is the 
best preparation for college,” will, nevertheless, 
regard as inferior any and all courses for which 
college entrance is not allowed. It is this atti- 
tude of the college bred secondary school teacher 
which constitutes the real “domination” of the 
college over the secondary school. Teachers of 
manual training have had far too much experi- 
ence in trying to advance this subject in the face 
of this kind of opposition in the past to allow them 
to forget the futility of trving to induce children to 
take the work when thev understand that no 
“credit” is given for it. It is unfortunately true 


that the very children who have the least need of 
college credit and the least opportunitv of making 
use of it are frequently deterred from taking 
those courses which are thus ranked as inferior. 

Furthermore our committee can not overlook 
the fact that the “fulfillment of college entrance 
Tequirements” is one thing and the “ability to 
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carry college work satisfactorily” is quite another. 
We believe that the world still offers the greatest 
opportunities for service of all kinds to those who 
can deal with the abstract as well as the concrete, 
who have the type of mind which is developed by 
a mastery over books as well as a mastery over 
things. Such training can be afforded in large 
measure by the employment of appropriate meth- 
ods of presenting the subjects included in the 
manual arts, and we believe that, with large num- 
bers of secondary school pupils, the technical 
work might and ought to be handled with the de- 
velopment of this ability clearly in view. We 
believe that it is this type of ability which en- 
ables a student to succeed best in college work. 

In short the committee, while reaching out af- 
ter all the good that is promised by freedom from 
slavish adherence to educational tradition, while 
welcoming every new influence from without the 
schools which will make the work more real and 
more vital, while striving especially to make the 
secondary school more attractive and of greatet 
benefit to that large number of unschooled youths 
between fourteen and eighteen years of age, yet 
believes that this can be accomplished without 
curtailing any opportunities which the schools 
now afford our million and a quarter high school 
pupils. Diversity of direction, differentiation of 
purpose, attention to the individual needs and ap- 
titudes, these must be attained without losing 
sight of the demonstrated values of all the older 
and more thoroughly organized school subjects 
which have made the American school system the © 
acknowledged success which, in spite of its critics, 
it is to-day. 


A GLORIOUS RENAISSANCE 
DR, ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN 

‘ President of Amherst College 
To-day you send your boy to college for the 
purpose of making friends, achieving a name in 
athletics and club life, and let the scholastic cur- 
riculum pass as a matter of little consequence, 
putting the greatest stress upon the external fea- 
tures of college life. 
The function of the college is just the same to- 
day, but the boundaries have broadened. _For- 
merly the clergymen were the men of ideas in 
each community. Now we expect our business 
men, leaders in every walk of life, to be men of 
ideas.. They require college training just as much 
as the clergy do. 
We are not going back to the days when Latin 
and Greek were the sole instruments of culture. 
Those days are gone forever. We are going to 
devote more attention to singling out the funda- 
mental points necessary for teaching boys and 
girls to understand human life, human nature, and 
human institutions. We are going to teach them 
to reflect upon their own experiences, to think for 
themselves. 
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Ohio invests $30,000,000 a year in her public 
schools. 


Be loyal all along the line. 
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tirement association must pay such percentage of his 
salary as shall be fixed by the retirement board, the 
rate to be fixed yearly, prior to July 1, after a notice 
of at least three months, which assessment shall be unt- 
form for all members of the association and shall not 
be less than three nor more than seven per cent. of the 
salary, provided that no assessment shall be Jess than 
$35 or more than $100 a year. If a member pays regu- 
lar assessments for thirty years, he shall be exempt 
from further assessments, but if he chooses he may con- 
tinue to pay and get the benefit. But no payments will 
be received beyond an amount sufficient to buy an an- 
nuity of $500 at the age of sixty years. The pension 
fund is to come out of the state treasury. Section 6 
provides for voluntary retirement after sixty years and 
compulsory after seventy. This section is very long 
and gives the details according to which the teachers 
are to get their money. Section 7 relates to withdrawal 
and reinstatement. Section 8 exempts from taxation, 
attachments, and assignments the portion of salary or 
wages which is to be deducted under the act and ex- 
empts the fund of the retirement system from taxation. 
Section 9 prescribes the duties of the school committee 
in the administration of the law. Section 10 makes 
trustees of vocational schools perform the duties of 
school committees in relation to the system. Section 
11 deals with the custody and investment of funds. 
Section 12 regulates the membership of members in 
other retirement associations, as relates to this associa- 
tion. Section 13 relates to the reimbursement of cities 
and towns. Section 14 gives the superior court juris- 
diction of the enforcement of the law. Section 15 pro- 
vides that on petition of not less than five per cent. of 
the voters of a city or town the question of the repeal 
of the act shall be submitted to popular vote, and if a 
majority so vote, the act shall not be operative in that 
city or town. The remaining two sections are formal 
and administrative. This act is described as the best 
of its kind which has ever been passed anvwhere. Es- 
pecial praise for its success, after it seemed destined to 
defeat, is given to Senator Gurdon W. Gordon of 
Springfield. 

Next in importance to this measure was the bill to 
raise by one year the age for compulsory school at- 
tendance, making the limit fifteen years, instead of four- 
teen. Representative Underhill of Somerville, one of 
the foremost Republicans of the House, was the par- 
ticular champion of the bill. It was strongly opposed 
by Representative Doyle of New Bedford, representing 
the mill interests, and other labor interests also did 
their utmost to defeat it in the House. But Mr. Un- 
derhill made one of the best speeches of the session, ap- 
pealing for a broader outlook for the child than the 
mere commercial side of his nature, and finally the bill 
was given a substantial margin in the House. But the 
opposition renewed the contest when the bill reached 
the Senate, and the mills were strong enough in the 
upper branch to defeat the bill. 

Teachers’ tenure was one of the hotly-debated meas- 
ures of the session. Some friends of the teachers argued 
that they ought to be siven a tenure of office after 
serving five years so that they might feel some solid 
ground under them and not be liable to removal for 
slight reason. Other equally good friends said that the 
bill would be the worst nossible for the teachers, for if 
they were given a real hold on a city or town after five 
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years of service, then, in order that the city or town 
might not be forced into a position it might not like, 
it would make sure that, for some reason or other, no 
teacher would ever be allowed to serve long enough to 
get a five-year qualification. But the influence of the 
teachers was sufficient to put the bill through both 
branches. Governor Foss vetoed it, and the House 
passed it over the veto. But in the Senate the veto 
was sustained and the tenure of teachers remains un- 
changed. 

There was great excitement over the status of Boston 
school teachers in relation to the legislature whether or 
not they should be allowed to present their cases di- 
rectly, in person, to the members of the legislature. 
The power of the Boston school committee was charged 
to be adverse to the teachers in this respect, but, after 
much agitation, the legislature passed the law which the 
teachers wanted and they cannot now be touched by the 
school authorities if they come.to the state house to 
work for legislation which affects them. The effort for 
free lun-h-s for children in the public schools has been 
renewed, but it was not nushed as vigorously as it was 
in the previous session. The snap seemed to have gone 
out of the movement and it came to nothing. 

There was an effort to secure a new state normal 
school in Fall River. Not only did this fail, but it was 
brought out in the debate that there was a feeling in the 
state board of education that the state made a mistake, 


_ several years ago, when it put through the grand log- 


rolling scheme whereby several new normal schools 
were built, including those at Hyannis, Fitchburg, and 
North Adams. It was known at the time that it was a 
general logroll alone which made it possible to get the 
bill through, and now the board of education is referred 
to as saying that we have too many normal schools 
and that it would be better if there could be a consolida- 
tion. But, of course, that cannot be done now. 

It has not been a year of especial progress in educa- 
tional matters. The state board has secured the adop- 
tion of some administrative changes, but there has been 
nothing involving the fundamental theori¢s of education 
or affecting much the methods of enforcing the educa- 
tional laws of the state. The proposition for an educa- 
tional standard for the nublic schools has been referred 
to the next legislature. The petition for regulation of 
sectarian names on public school buildings was reported 
upon adversely and the report was accepted. The idea 
of making a general state appropriation for the sup 
port of the public schools did not get beyond the status 
of being regarded as a freaky proposition and nothing 
came of it. The act of 1906 for the employment of 
teachers through the state board of education has been 
repealed and thus ends in obscurity the effort to have 
the state board serve as an employment agency. It 
has never been a law which has amounted to much, and 
doubtless that was the reason of the repeal. 

Several efforts were made to secure new agricultural 
schools for counties. But it was urged, in opposition, 
that nothing had yet been done by Essex county with 
the permissive act passed several years ago for its bene- 
fit, and finally these efforts failed because it was thought 
best to wait and see whether there was any real demand 
for this class of school. There have been many minor 
phases of educational unrest, but there has been noth- 
ing which can be called a distinct step of progress, 
at least, nothing which has been so regarded in the de- 
bates upon its passage. Effort has been limited to im- 
proving present lines rather than laying down new ones. 

R. L. B. 
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Playing, the child grows character... therefore there is nothing in the whole 
range of schooling that is as educational.—Jacob Riis.’ 
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CHOICE SELECTIONS 


A CREED. 
“Let me be a little kinder, 
Let me be a little blinder 
To the faults of those about me, 
Let me praise a little more; 
Let me be when I am weary 
Just a little bit more cheery, 
Let me serve a little better 
Those that I am striving for. 


“Let me be a little braver 
When temptation bids me waver, 
Let me strive a little harder 
To be all that I should be; 
Let me be a little meeker 
With the brother who is weaker, 
Let me think more of my neighbor 
And a little less of me.” 
—Sunshine Calendar. 
... They are poor 
That have lost nothing; they are poorer far 
Who, losing, have forgotten; they most poor 
Of all, who lose and wish they might forget. 
This life is one, and in its warp and woof 
There runs a thread of gold that glitters fair, 
And sometimes in the pattern shows most sweet 
Where there are sombre colors. It is true 
That we have wept. But oh! this thread is gold, 
We would not have it tarnish; let us turn 
Oft and look back upon the wondrous web, 
And when it shineth sometimes we shall know 
That memory is possession. 
—Jean Ingelow. 
—— 
Dwell deep! The little things that chafe and fret, 
Oh, waste not golden hours to give them heed! 
The slight, the thoughtless wrong, do thou forget, 
Be seli-forgot in serving others’ need. 
Thou faith in God, through love for man shalt keep. 
Dwell deep, my soul, dwell deep. 


“If this whole world followed you— 
Followed to the letter— 

Would it be a nobler world, 

All deceit and falsehood hurled 
From it altogether; 

Malice, selfishness, and lust 
Banished from beneath the crust, 
Covering human hearts from view— 
Tell me, if it followed you, 

Would the world be better?” 


All is well, L know without; 

I alone the beauty mar, 

I alone the music jar, 

Yet, with hands by evil stained | 
And an ear by discord pained 

I am groping for the keys 

Of the heavenly harmonies: 

Still within my heart I bear 

Love for all things good and fair. 


—John Greenleaf Whittier. 
— 


Content sat spinning at my door; 

And when I asked her where she was before— 

“Here all the time,” she said; “I never stirred; 

Too eager in your search, you passed me O’er, 

And, though I called, ~ou neither saw nor heard.” 
—Alired Austin. 


For wisdom is better than rubies; 
And all the things that may be desired 
Are not to be compared unto it. 
—Proyerbs 8 : 


We shall escape the uphill by never turning back.— 


—James Buchanan. Christina Georgina Rossetti: “Amor Mundi.” 
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FARM COMPETITION FOR PUPILS 
[CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, ] 

In Ohio 2,000 girls and boys are ready for this 
year’s corn-raising contest, and more’ particularly 
for the trip of four days to the capital of the 
United States, which is the reward to all who have 
the good fortune to get a place in the successful 
class. The success of these contests is said to 
have exceeded the -most sanguine expectations 
and the attention of the state has been called 
to them in such a way that there is no scarcity of 
contributors to the prize fund. 

The average yield of corn per acre in Ohio is 
thirty-five bushels. In the contest of last year a 
boy from one of the counties beat that 
yield four to one, and by so doing he aroused an 
interest in proper cultivation never before known. 
Nor was the contest confined to boys. <A school 
girl from another county raised 100 bushels per 
acre and had a happy time looking over Washing- 
ton as her reward. Men who hitherto had con- 
sidered themselves farmers,of the first class were 
compelled to look on at this contest which proved 
that their children and their neighbors’ children 
could better their own best efforts with ease. 


One of the results has been that when announce- 
ment came that the contest for this year would be 
enlarged there were a number of new entries, ag- 
gregating 2,000 boys and girls, and voluntary sub- 
scriptions from prominent men and business or- 
ganizations sufficient to furnish the usual quota of 
trips. County organizations were also formed to 
exploit the movement and everything has been 
done to encourage the project. 

The economic question involved is obyious. The 
state of Ohio had 3,000,000 acres planted in corn 
last year, giving an average yield of thirty-five 
bushels. Suppose that by an improvement in cul- 
tivation and planting these 3,000,000 can be made 
to increase the yield to fifty bushels. The -in- 
crease of fifteen bushels per acre, if carried over 
the 3,000,000 acres, will give to the state an addi- 
tional 45,000,000 bushels of corn, a very valuable 
addition to the farmers’ assets and the general 
wealth of the state. It is believed in Ohio that 
‘this can be done, and if it is possible in Ohio why 
not elsewhere? Aside from the increased product 
it means much to the children. It teaches them in- 
dustry, gives them good training in economy, and 
spurs them to look out for waste. 
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MAKING CLIMATE TO ORDER 
Will you please to explain the proposed scheme to 
divert the Gulf stream so as to modify the climate of 
Europe. Where can I find a good description of the 
plan? 


Before answering the first question it will be proper 
to explain the agency of the Gulf stream in modifying 
climate. The Gulf stream as an ocean current does not 
reach Europe; it ceases to be a definite curreht some- 
where between Cape Cod and Cape Race—that is, it 
ceases to flow because it no longer possesses the en- 
ergy of motion. Beyond Oape Race, which for con- 
venience may be assumed as the latitude at which it 
ceases to be a definite current, it becomes a drift—that 
is, surface water blown northeasterly and easterly by 
the “skin-friction” of southwesterly winds. 

This wind-blown drift is carried to every nook and 
cranny of the shores of Western Europe, keeping the 
shores even of the Scandinavian peninsula free from 
ice in winter. Indeed, there is scarcely a port of Eu- 
rope, Archangel excepted, that is not free from ob- 
structing ice in winter. Archangel receives none of 
the stream drift and is a closed port from November to 
May. 

The mild temperature of Western Europe, however, 
is due chiefly to warm southwest winds and the latent 
heat set free by the condensation of the moisture they 
contain. As a matter of fact, with the condensation 
of a pound of water vapor, enough latent heat is set 
free to raise about half a ton of water one degree 
(Fahrenheit) in temperature. 

Upon all this the proposed jetty of Carroll L. Riker 
can have no effect. It will not in any way, shape, or 
manner be a case where 


“The great Guif stream that used to wash 
And warm all Europe free, 

Was siphoned off and ran at length 

%, Into the Southern sea.” 


The scheme in question is the formation of a bank or 
jetty extending about three hundred miles eastward 
of Cape Race for the purpose of intercepting the ice- 
bergs that, carved from the Greenland glaciers, float 
southward into the routes of North Atlantic steam- 
ships. The jetty is to be built on the summit of Grand 
Banks; it is to be built, moreover, in the same man- 
ner and by the same agency as the banks themselves 
are built. 

The method proposed by Mr. Riker ‘is unique, though 
not strictly original. An “obstructor,’ properly de- 
vised and constructed, is to be built and laid along the 
top of Grand Banks. The purpose of the obstructor Is 
to arrest and hold in situ the material swept or carried 
southward by the cold current and northward by the 
warm current. Instead of: being distributed over an 
area of several hundred thousand square miles, the 
obstructor will cause the rock waste to be piled up in 
the shape of a windrow, the accumulation continuing 
until a jetty extends to the surface. 

The obstructor which Engineer Riker proposes is in- 
genious; it consists of a cable or similar device so con- 
structed that it shall be specifically heavier than water, 
but specifically lighter than the rock waste of which 
the banks are formed. It is to be anchored by kedge 
anchors and held in place by buoys and other devices. 
As it intercepts rock waste it also is floated upward 
s0 as always to rest on the surface of the accumulating 
banks material. By concentrating the accumulation of 
rockwaste along the line of the obstructor the accumu- 
lation, it is thought, will build more rapidly. 

Readers who desire further information in the mat- 
ter are referred to Hon. William L. Calder, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C. His speech, to- 
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gether with a copy of the bill (H.R. 28239) and accom- 
panying illustrations, published for distribution, are a 
document well worth reading. Whether or not the 
plan of Mr. Riker is feasible, the bill providing a com- 
mission to investigate the matter is wise. Any infor- 
mation that can be obtained concerning the region that 
is so aptly called an ocean graveyard will be welcomed. 
The bill in question has to do with the matter of in- 
vestigation only; it does not provide for the construec- 
tion of the jetty. 


J. W. Redway, F. R. G. S. 


WANTS CORPORAL PUNISHMENT 


Dear Mr. Winship: I am a regular reader of your 
valuable paper, the Journal of Education, and take a 
good deal of stock in the opinions of its honored edi- 
tor. I have read your editorial, in the issue of 
June 12, on “The New York Inquiry,” and must dissent 
from the view which you seem to take on corporal pun- 
ishment. 

I have a kind of an idea that the inquirers knew pretty 
well what they were talking about when they made the 
recommendation that under certain conditions corporal 
punishment should be restored. At least, after a iong 
experience as teacher and grammar school principal 
I agree with that recommendation. 

It is not only the “abnormal” child, here and there, 
who needs attention, but there are many normal ones 
also. These pupils are not only disorderly, but are dis- 
obedient, impudent, and often boldly defiant of authority. 
The nerve-racking strain, not to say the great amount 
of time, which the attempt to control such pupils in- 
volves, is one of the serious menaces to teaching to- 
day. 

If the pupils knew they could be punished, the need 
of it would be greatly lessened. As it is, they have no 
fear and are often not slow in reaching the fact that 
they understand the law. 

Of course if provision could be made in separate 
classes for this class of pupils and they could be put in 
them without so much red tape, all would be well, but 
the time has certainly come, and the multitude of teach- 
ers are saying it, when something should be done. 

Yours very truly, 
I. P. Towne. 

Jersey City, N. J. 


ARITHMETIC MADE POPULAR 


Baseball is being injected into the curriculum of the 
schools of the national capital as an aid in the teaching 
of arithmetic. This developed to-day when groups of 
school children were discovered reading the baseball 
mews and eagerly interrogating each other as to the 
best means of figuring averages. It transpired that 
teachers in arithmetic have been using problems in their 
classes such as the following:— 

“If Chick Gandil is at bat forty 
twelve hits what is his average?” 

“If the Nationals win eleven games out of fifteen 
what per cent. do they lose?” 

The new system is said by the instructors to be highly 
successful. Thoroughly interested in the national sport 
the children are said to take real joy in solving the 
problems and the same process is utilized in problems 
‘in Knear or square measurement, and, in the case of 
less advanced pupils, in addition and subtraction. The 
baseball diamond is now*one of the commonest dia- 
grams to be found on the blackboards of the schools of 
the capital—Newspaper Item. 
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EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL EFFICIENCY. A 
Study in the Social Relations of Education. By 
Irving King, Ph. D., University of lowa. New York 
and Chicago: D. Appleton & Co. Cloth. 310 pp. 
Price, $1.50, net. 

Dr. Irving King has given us an interesting and use- 
ful account of many important features of educational 
progress. Dr. King has marshaled the facts in such a 
way as to make a profound impression upon his readers. 
Nowhere else can there be found in one volume so much 
that is distinctly helpful to teachers, superintendents, 
and boards of education who wish to put their schools 
on a thoroughly modern basis, from the standpoint of 
social efficiency. There is nothing cranky or freakish in 
the thought or purpose of Dr. King. A notable and 
noble feature. of the book, a feature deserving all 
praise, is the wholesome way in which he views both the 
schools as they have been and as they should be. It is 
exceedingly rare to find a progressive man who has such 
faith in his convictions that he dares to present them on 
their own merits without starting out with a tirade on 
all that has been. That vicious and absurd tendency is 
wholly eliminated from this work. An _ every-day 
teacher can read it without sacrificing his self-respect. 
Social efficiency is here based upon human nature and 
upon historic foundations. It is safe and sane, clear 
and convincing. 


GALLUP’S LATIN READER. By Frank A. Gallup, 
principal, high school, Albany, N. Y. New York, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book Company. 
Cloth. l6mo. Illustrated. 143 pp. Price, 50 cents. 
Latin is not having its share in the freshness and 

genius of the twentieth century in helpfulness in at- 
tracting and holding the interest of beginning students, 
hence the warm welcome that Mr. Gallup’s book will 
receive. A colored frontispiece for a Latin school 
reader! The wonder is that Latin continues to hold so 
many devoted students when its study is almost the only 
one that has had little of the modern spirit. Here 1s 
a beginners’ Latin book which has Fables, Short 
Stories, Tales of Early Rome, and other attractive 
selections in Latin. The best feature of this attempt 
to interest is that it ¢@epends upon phases of thought and 
life that are adapt o the Latin language rather than 
endeavoring to put modern thought and incident into 
Latin. Among the sixty or more selections given in 
this book are some of the old fables simplified for the 
beginner; short stories from many sources, freed from 
grammatical difficulties; tales of early Rome adapted 
from Livy; and Ovid’s picturesque story of the Crea- 
tion, retold in simple prose. Footnotes explaining 
idiomatic or difficult constructions are given on each 
page, while a complete vocabulary is found at the end of 
the book. 


ELEMENTS OF COMPOSITION. For secondary 
schools. By Henry Seidel Canby, Yale, and John 
Baker Opdycke, High School of Commerce, New 
York city. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. 593 pp. 

“I pitied thee, 

Took pains to make thee speak, taught thee each hour 

One thing or other: when thou didst not, savage, 

Know thine own meaning, but wouldst gabble like 

A thing most brutish, I endowed thy purposes 

With words that made them known.” 

So Prospero, speaking to the savage and deformed 
slave, phrased the aims of the teacher of composition,— 
to endow the purposes with words that make them 
known. And every year the practice of composition 
teaching becomes more efficient and the text-books in 
composition become saner and more stimulative. 

The plan of the manual which Canby and Opdycke 
offer is simple and based upon sound logic and sound 
psychology. The opening chapters are devoted to the 
tools of composition: The outline, the paragraph, the 
sentence, etc., each one of them explained and practiced 
in connection with the governing principles of unity, 
coherence, and emphasis. But in ewery instance the 
starting point is neither a definition nor a theory; it 1s 
the need of another means of expression. The method 
is inductive throughout. All formal classification of the 
various ends of composition are reserved for the second 
part of the book. The third part of the book contains 
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sections on aids to composition: Punctuation, spelling, 
capitalization, etc. These sections belong mot to the 
theory which the student should be following, but_.to 
the rules of the game. . They. are to be given when 
needed; and more than once.. With them are other sec- 
tions on prosody, figures of speech, and a stimulating 
chapter on letter writing, which may be either taught 
of used for reference. 

The text as a whole’is flexible and abundant in exer- 
cises, illustrations, and examples. Comnosition teach- 
ers will find it unusually satisfactory. One of its novel 
features is a letter full of good points by Mrs. Ger- 
trude Atherton, written especially for the authors, di- 
rected to students who have an inclination to write fic- 
tion. 


NEW SCHOOL MUSIC PRIMER. New Educational 
Music Course. By James M. McLaughlin, director of 
music, Boston; B. Harold Hamblin, assistant director, 
Boston; and Helen A. Brick, assistant, Boston, and 
teacher of methods in school music in the Boston 
Normal school. Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn 
& Co. Cloth. Square 8vo. 47 pp, Price, 22 cents. 
The aim of the “New School Music Primer” is to 

place in the hands of the child easy material for the 
first steps in reading music. It is especially adapted to 
second and third grades, all the melodies being char- 
acterized by simplicity, tunefulness, and the easiest 
progressiveness. The first part contains material with- 
out skips; the second part, material with skips in the 
tonic harmony; and the third part, material with other 
very easy skips. The work in each part is grouped into 
three chapters. The first presents simple studies in 
pitch. The second represents. in, the . commonest 
rhythmical groupings the tone relations given in the 
first chapter. The third consists of an orderly ar- 
rangement of littke songs of two or more staves intro- 
ducing the tonal and rhythmical effects previously 
studied. As the book is especially planned to give chil- 
dren the power to sing with words, this last feature is 
significant. 


SPIRITUAL CULTURE AND SOCIAL SERVICE. 
By Charles S. Macfarland, secretary, of Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches. Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. Cloth. 12mo. 222 pp. Price, $1.00, net. 

It happens more than occasionally that there is a 
more or less wide gap between religious devotion and 
humanitarian impulse. At times the religious devotee 
seems singularly lacking in social service, while the hu- 
manitarian reformer divorces himself from the thought 
and sway of religion. It is to help correct this unfor- 
tunate separation of things that have so»much in com- 
mon, and that act so healthily on each other, that this 
work has been prepared. It is not written in any con- 
troversial spirit, but is as sane and logical as it is rev- 
erent. The author is well known as ‘a clear thinker and 
possessed of a charming literary style that makes it al- 
ways a pleasure to read anything from his gifted pen. 
And then this work appears at the right moment, when 
some things that are likely to be sundered perhaps un- 
consciously are in their essence closely correlated, and 
should be thought of as friends, not foes. 


A HIGH SCHOOL ALGEBRA. By J. W. A. Young, 
Ph. D., of Chicago University, and Lambert J. Jack- 
son, Ph. D., Normal, school, Brockport, N. 
Twentieth Century Series. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. Cloth. 508 pp. Price, $1.15, net. 

Here is a complete high school algebra with no at- 
tempt to abbreviate, condense, or eliminate, prepared 
rather with a purpose to make the students thoroughly 
efficient on the algebraic side of mathematics. It 
covers entirely all phases of the fullest high school 
course of a year and a half. “Efficiency” is the slogan. 
It relates algebra to arithmetic with unusual clearness; 
so combines oral and written work as to make teaching 
and learning easy; processes are immediately applied to 
equations; summaries clinch theories; practical experi- 
ments help to explain radicals. 


LAIRD AND LEE’S NEW STANDARD DICTION- 
ARY. Compiled and edited by E. T. Roe, LL. B. 
Chicago: Laird & Lea 1,282 text engravings. 1,056 
pp. Fully flexible red leather, round corners, gold- 
over-orange edges, stamped in gold, patent thumb 
index, in box, $3.50. 

This is a handy volume designed for high school, 
academic, and college grades. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS of educational news te be 
inserted under this heading are 

solicited from school nutheritice 
tm every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 
@heuld be received by the editor net 
later than Friday preceding date of 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 
JULY. 


€-10: National Education Associati 
Salt Lake City; D. W. Sortuger. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, sec’y. 


810: Minnesota State Music Teachers’ Ae- 
sociation, Duluth; Heinrich Hoeva!, Minne- 
apolis, presicent. 


AUGUST. 


25-30: Fourth International Congress on 
School uy iene, Buffalo; Dr. Thomas A. 
Storey, College of the City of New York, 
New York City, secretary-general. 


29-Sept. 13: Eighth International Con- 
gress of Students (‘Corda Fratres”), 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. 
arrangements made by Cornell Ses. 
mopolitan Club. 


OCTOBER. 


19-25: Seventh Annual! Convention, National 
Society tor the Promotion of Industrial 
Education, Grand kapids, Michigan. C. 
A. Prosser, 1:5 East 22nd Street, New York 
City, secretary. 


22-25: Minnesota Educational Association. 
Fifty-first annua] meeting, Minneapolis. 
Dean L. A. Weigle, rieton College, 
Northtield, president. 


23-25: Vermont State Teachers’ Association, 
Montpelier. 


80-31: Maine Association, Bangor; H. 
A. Allan, Augusta, sec’y. 


October 30-November 1: Southern Education 
Association, Nashville; W. F. Feagir, 
Montgomery, Ala., secretary. 


NOVEMBER. 


68; Wisconsin Téachers’ Association, Mil- 
waukee. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


GARDINER. Miss Kate E. Flit- 
ner and Miss Sarah B. Lord have 
tendered their resignations, and are 
among the first of the Maine teachers 
to come under the provisions of the 
pension act passed by the last legisla- 
ture. Both have taught school for 
more than forty years, and, as the 
members of the school board say, 
“with exceptional fidelity and effi- 
ciency.” 

“NEWPORT. The school boards 
of Newport and Corinna, at a joint 
meeting recently, elected William C. 
McCue of Cornish superintendent of ~ 
schools for the ensting year, to suc- 
ceed L. W. Ames of Bangor, who 
has resigned after a year in office. 
Mr. McCue will commence upon his 
new duties September 1. He is a 
college graduate, and has served as 
principal and superintendent 
schools in several Maine towns and 
in New Hampshire. 

BAR HARBOR. Citizens of Eden 
are highly satisfied with the election 
of John W. Partridge of Lawrence 
high school at Fairfield as principal 


of the Bar Harbor high school, to 
succeed Frank E. Briggs, whose 
resignation was given this spring 
after three years of efficient service. 

PRESQUE ISLE. It now seems 
probable that more teachers than 
ever will take advantage of the sum- 
mer session of the State Normal 
school here, which opens July 22 this 
year. The work offered will be un- 
usually valuable, and.it is estimated 
that $22¢should cover expenses for 
the six-weeks’ session. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The New Hampshire organizing 
committee for the School Hygiene 
Congress in Buffalo next month is 
composed of Professor R. W. Hus- 
band, chairman, Dartmouth College; 


Professor H. N. Kingsford,  secre- 
tary, Dartmouth medical school; 
Professor Robert Fletcher, Dart- 


mouth; Professor H. E. Burton, 
Dartmouth; Dr. Ellen Wallace, Man- 
chester; Dr. I. A. Watson, Concerd; 
Dr. E. O. Crossman, Lisbon; Dr. J). 
J. Shedd, Conway; Dr. T. W. Luce, 


Portsmouth; Dr. C. S. Abbott, La- - 


conia; Dr. Stokes, Rochester; Dr. 
Upham, Claremont. 


PLYMOUTH. Principal Ernest 
L. Silver of the Plymouth State Nor- 
mal school has announced that dur- 
ing the summer term of 1913 courses 
will be offered to men and women 
alike. Due credit will be given for 
all work done, and such work may 
count toward the completion of a 
curriculum of the school, looking 
toward a diploma. The faculty are 
men and women'of special education 
and experience, who are able to teach 
teachers. Most of them are of the 
regular faculty of Plymouth Normal 
school. The work of the summer 
term should appeal to the following 
classes: (1) Normal school graduates 
who wish further reading and study, 
and practice in the vacation school. 
(2) Students of the normal school of 
at least one year’s standing who de- 
sire to shorten the time required to 
obtain their diploma, and who are 
willing to practice. teaching in the 
vacation. school and pursue such 
studies as the principal may lay out. 
(3) Candidates for a diploma in the 
teachers’ curriculum who are unable 
to attend in the regular term time. 
(4) Special students; in this class 
are included those who wish to spe- 
cialize in music, art, domestic econ- 
omy, or rural education; those who 
can attend school for a short time 
only, and those preparing to take 
state examinations. 

COLEBROOK. Superintendent 
H. A. Brown declined an election to 
the superintendency in Gardner, 
Mass., having a deputy state superin- 
tendency in this state under consid- 
eration. 


CONCORD. One of the leading 
_New Hampshire dailies has this to 
say, editorially :— 

“It is becoming all the time more 
apparent that the people of the state 
are not pleased at the action of the 
legislature in indirectly removing 
from office the present superintend- 
ent of public instruction. New 
Hampshire has had few public offi- 
cials who have so emphatically made 
good, and people who have at heart 
the real welfare of the state educa- 
tional system feel that it would be an 
actual calamity if Mr. Morrison 
should fail of re-appointment. 
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“Knowing that the present admin- 
istration never hurries, it is perhaps 
inconsistent to feel uneasiness over 
the neglect of the governor and 
council in this case, but it is impos- 
sible not to fear that there is some- 
thing sinister in the delay. It is so 
plain a fact that it cannot be disputed 
that to fill Mr. Morrison's place 
would be well nigh impossible. Men 
of his ability command larger sala- 
ries than New Hampshire can afford 
to pay, and when we have one will- 
ing to serve, because of his personal 
imterest in the state and his natural 
pride in the work he has _ himself 
largely inaugurated, it requires only 
common sense to understand that to 
give his place to another would be 
folly. More than that, from the 
standpoint of the man or woman who 
believes in educational progress it 
would be wicked, and the reports of 
money appropriated for schools 
prove that there are few people in 
New Hampshire who do not believe 
in educational progress. 

“The work that Mr. Morrison has 
done for New Hampshire has placed 
this state in the very front rank edu- 
cationally. It has got more for its 
money than almost any other state in 
the Union, and its schools have at- 
tained a standard of excellence of 
which every citizen is proud. Greater 
advance has been made under Mr. 
Morrison than ever before, and a 
campaign has been outlined that 
means even greater progress in the 
future. The interruption of _ this 
work now would be sufficient reason 
for the lasting condemnation of any 
administration responsible for it, and 
this would be all the greater if an- 
other state should take Mr. Mor- 
rison from us because of inexcusable 
delay in giving him the re-appoint- 
ment to whigh his splendid public 
service more @pan entitles him.” 


VERMONT. 
WATERBURY. The school union 


comprising Waterbury, Waitsfield, 
and Moretown, with the centre in 
Waterbury, has been disbanded, and 
two new unions have been formed, to 
be called the Mad River Valley and 
the Winooski Valley Union. The 
Mad River Valley, with Waitsfield as 
the centre, will comprise the towns 
of Fayston, Moretown, and Warren. 
It is expected that Duxbury and 
Middlesex, with Waterbury as the 
centre, will form the Winooski Val- 
ley Union. No superintendents have 
been selected yet ior either union: 


BURLINGTON. John E. Col- 
burn, who has been principal of the 
Bellows Free Academy at Fairfax 
for the last five years, has been 
elected to the principalship of the 
high school here. He succeeds Mer- 
ritt D. Chittenden, recently elected 
superintendent here. Mr. Colburn is 
a graduate of the University of Ver- 
mont, and has held principalships in 
Craftsbury, Newport, and Manches- 
ter. 


PROCTOR. G. Gordon Newell, 
principal of the high school here for 
the last four years, resigned at the 
close of the spring term. 


VERGENNES. Miss Bertha Bur- 
ridge of the Washington State Nor- 
mal school, Maine, has accepted the 
principalship of the training class to 
be established here this fall. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, 


“LYNN. A’ be 
ened at the Cobbet building July 
i? with Principal Philip Emerson in 
charge. 
engaged. 

FALL RIVER. The contemplated 
action of the new. school committee 
was accomplished last week when the 
office of superintendent was declared 
vacant, thereby terminating Superin- 
tendent Everett B. Duriee’s highly 
successful service of the past eight 
years. 

GARDNER. Fordyce T.. Rey- 
nolds, for the hast two years superin- 
tendent in the Randolph, Holbrook, 
and Avon district, has accepted the 
superintendency here at $2,000. He 
succeeds Superintendent Frederick S. 
Pope, who resigned to take, the place 
of cashier in the’ Gardner First Na- 
tional bank. Previous to his going 
to Randolph Mr. Reynolds taught in 
Kansas, and Minneapolis, ‘and was 


Twelve teachers have been 


superintendent in Portsmouth for 
several years. 
NORTHAMPTON, © Headmaster 


Clarence B. Roote oi the high school 
holds an enviable“honor among west- 
ern Massachusetts teachers. He has 
been in his present position for just 
@ quarter of a century. 

GROTON. Groton is to have a 
new $30,000 high school building. 

LAWRENCE. There is consider- 
able agitation in Lawrence for the 
re-establishment of an industrial 
school. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

WARWICK. Superintendent 
wood T. Wyman has been elected to 
the superintendency in Whitman, 
Mass. This leaves the high school 
principalship, the Riverpomt school 
principalship, and the  superintend- 
ency to be filled, as well as. other 
teaching positions in Warwick. High 
School Principal Chester W. Tud- 
bury accepted a similar position in 
Whitman. 


CONNECTICUT. 

NEW BRITAIN. Louis P. Slade, 
principal of the Chicopee, Mass., high 
school for the last eight vears, has 
accepted the principalship of the high 
school here. Mr. Slade was gradu- 
ated from Williams College in 1893, 
and did further work at Harvatd and 
abroad. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC. STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. Associate 
City Superintendent Andrew W. Ed- 
son is again giving two courses in 
school management and supervision 
at Teachers College, Columbia. As- 
sociate City Superintendent, Clarence 
E. Meleney is giving two courses at 
Dartmouth. 

The two new high schools have 
been named in honor of Julia Rich- 
man and Evander Childs. 

ROCHESTER. This summer, for 
the first time, five grammar schools 
are holding sessions for children who 
for any reason wish to take extra 
work or to make up back work. 

ALBANY. The new commis- 
sioner of education, to succeed the 
fate Andrew Sloan Draper, is Presi- 
dent John H. Finley, president of 
the College of the City of New York. 
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President Finley was born at Grand 
Ridge; an 1803, was gr 

from Knox in 1887, and studied fur- 
ther at Johns. Hopkins, where. he re- 
ceived his honorary degrees of Ph. 
D..and LL, D. He was president. of 
Knox College from 1892 to 1899; 
editor of McClure’s Magazine and 
Harper's Weekly until 1900, when he 
took a professorship of polities in 
Princeton until 1908, when he was 
elected to the presidency of the New 
York City College. Dr. Finnegan, 
third assistant commissioner of edu- 
cation, was also considered for the 
position. 

ITHACA. Sarah Louise Arnold 
of Simmons College of Boston was 
re-elected. to the presidency of the 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion in session Were last week. Miss 
Martha Van Rensselaer of Cornel) 
was re-elected first vice-president. 
Others elected were: Miss Abbie L. 
Marlett, second vice-president; B, R. 
Andrews, third vice-president; Miss 
Isabel Ely Lord, secretary, and C. F. 
Longworth, treasurer. 


“NEW JERSEY. 
TRENTON. state summer 
schools located in Cape May, Col- 
lingswood, New Brunswick, and Phil- 
lipsburg opened July 7. Drawing, 
arithmetic, penmanship, history, read- 
ing, physics, and physical training are 

the chief subjects offered. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
LANCASTER. Superintendent 


Joseph N. K. Hickman has proposed 
a plan for consolidating the grammar 
schools under a departmental plan, 
and states the benefits which may be 
expected to result as follows: (1) 
More efficiency in the teaching force. 
(2) Closer articulation with the high 
school. (3) Larger percentage of 
those who remain in school. (4) 
Economy in time, energy, space, and 
equipment. (5) Better preparation 
for life because of contact with more 
teachers better prepared for the few 
subjects they teach. (6) Separation 
of sexes and grades. (7) Sufficient 
room to assign only one grade to 
each teacher below the grammar 
school. 


PHILADELPHIA. J. Monroe 
Willard, principal of the Philadelphia 
Normal school since 1898, died in 
Germantown last week, following an 
attack of heart trouble. Mr. Willard 
was sixty-five years old, and for 
thirty-five years had been a leader in 
educational circles of this vicinity. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


TEXAS. 

GALVESTON. One of the good 
laws that went into effect this month 
is that which prescribes six years as 
the term of membership on the 
boards of state educational and 
eleemosynary institutions. Hereto- 
fore the term has been only two years 
and it has been possible, accordingly, 
for a governor, on being imaugu- 
rated, to bring about a complete 
revolution in the 
every such institution. That, in fact, 
has been done in several instances. 
It is also a provision of this new 
law that, in the beginning, the mem- 
bers of each of these boartis shall be 
divided into three classes, the first 


term of one-third to be two years, of 
another third four years, of the third 


management of 


ae 


six years. Accordingly, in the case 
aboard having mime. members, 

at of the university, for example 
the terms of three will expire, every 
two years. By this arrangement 
something like a continuous policy in 
the management of our institutions is 
made possible, while the chance of 
any governors dominating these 
boards is lessened to a degree that is 
almost negligible.. The suspicion that 
our educational and eleemosynary 
institutions were subject to the swa 
of political influences has done oc 
to deprive them of the support they 
ought to have. The legislature and 
the people will be more ready, we be- 
lieve, to support them as they ought 
to be supported now that the chance 
of political domination has been so 
much lessened.—Galveston News. 


LOUISIANA. 

BATON ROUGE. Parish Super 
inténdent H. K. Stri¢kland is sue 
ceeded by Mr. Hughes, and Me 
Hendon, who was first elected to the 


position, took Mr. Hughes’ place as 
principal of the city schools. 
NEW ORLEANS” Members of 


the National Catholic Educational 
Association congratulated themselves 
that New Orleans, where they held 
their annual meeting last week, was 
considerably cooler than most cities 


farther north. Cardinal Gibbons 
was elected honorary president. 
Monsignor T. J. Shahan of Wash- 
ington, D. C., was mamed for 
president-general. The -  vice-presi- 
dents weré the same, but were 
shifted in rank. Father Walter 
Stehle, O. S. B., of Beatty, Pa., being 
named as first vice-president; Father 


3 A. Burns, C. S. C., of Washington, 

D. C., second, and Monsignor | 
Connolly, V. G., of St. Louis, third. 
Rev. Francis T. Moran, D. D., of 
Cleveland, was re- -elected treasurer- 
general. The seoretary’s term is 
three years, and is unexpired, Father 
W. W. Howard, LL. D., of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, is the ears -general. 

The presidency Tulane, vacant 
by the President Craig- 
head a year ago, has been filled by 
the election of Professor Robert 
Sharp, dean of the graduate school, 
acting president during the past year, 
and for thirty-two years a member of 
the faculty. 

NATOHITOOHEBS. Y. L. Roy was 
unanimously tre-elected principal of 


the Louisiana State Normal School 
here. 


_ 


ALABAMA. 
BIRMINGHAM. The thirtieth 
anniversary of Superintendent J. H. 
Phillips’ superintendency here was 
handsomely celebrated with a compli- 
mentary dinner at the Uni versity 


Club. 
MONTGOMERY. State Superin- 
tendent Henry J. Willingham has 


addressed a letter to the boards of 
education of the various counties in 
the state, calling their attention to a 
law passed at the recent session of 
the legislature, and operative after 
September 30, authorizing any county 
board to employ for his full time the 


county superintendent, whose term 
begins on October 1. 
TENNESSEE. 


NASHVILLE. The annual con- 
vention of the Southern Education 
Association, comprising the sixteen 
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southern states, will be held here, 
October 80 and 31, and November 1 
next, according to announcement by 
W. F. Feagin of Montgomery, Ala., 
secretary and treasurer of the organ- 
ization. 

The selection was made by the ex- 
ecutive committee, composed oi M. 
L. Brittain, state superintendent of 
Georgia, Atlanta, president; WwW. 
Tate, state rural school supervisor 
of South Carolina, Columbia, 8. C., 


* and Mr. Feagin. 


Owing to the central location of 
Nashville and the fact that the dates 
bave been so arranged as not to con- 
flict with the annual meeting of any 
state educational association, the 
largest attendance in the history of 
the organization ,is promised. The 
program will be arranged during the 


summer. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 

OBERLIN. As a result of action 
by trustees of Oberlin College for 
the next five years a general policy 
of restricting the number of students 
will be adopted in the college of arts 
and sciences. The policy will be car- 
ried out with a view to keeping the 
enrollment at practically the present 
number, about 1,000. Scholarship, 
individual promise of candidates for 
entrance, and the extent of the 
studies they plan to undertake will 
have weight in determining whether 
they shall be admitted. “In passing 
this vote the college intends to make 
intensive growth,” said Secretary G. 
M. Jones after the meeting. ‘The 
experience of the last few years has 
shown the growth in numbers has 
been so great that increased re- 
sources have been needed to provide 
for it and that there has been only a 
small intensive gain.” 

NEWARK. Superintendent Wil- 
son Hawkins of Newark has been re- 
elected for three years at $2,700, 
$2,800, and $2,900. His salary at 
present is $2,500. 

FREMONT. Superintendent J. E. 
Collins has been re-elected for a term 
of four years, and the salary ad- 
vanced from $2,000 to $2,200. 


MIDDLETOWN. Superintend- 
ent N. D. O. Wilson has been re- 
elected for a term of two years, and 
thesalary increased to $2,800—an in- 
crease of $200. 


PORT CLINTON. = Superintend- 
ent C. C. Underwood has been 
elected to the superintendency at 
Painesville for two years at $1,900 
and $2,000. 


MISSOURI. 


COLUMBIA. C. H. Williams, a 
graduate of the University of Mis- 
souri in 1906, has been chosen head 
of the extension division of the un- 
versity. For the last two years he 
has been high school inspector at 
Colorado University. He will go at 
once in company with Dean W. W. 
Charters of the school of education 
to inspect the extension work of the 
University of Wisconsin. 

KANSAS CITY. Last fall Su- 
perintendent Greenwood suggested 
that Kansas City teachers read Jules 
Payot’s “The Education of the Will,” 
and then write theses to be submitted 
to him. Mr. Greenwood announces 
that he is highly gratified at the ex- 
cellence of the more than 1,000 theses 
sent in. A Kansas City Star re- 
porter was interested to discover if 
any misspelled words occurred in the 
papers, having in mind, no doubt, the 
story of grossly misspelled letters by 
New York city teachers, which the 
press of the country swallowed so 
easily. These are examples of mis- 
spellings which actually’ did occur in 
the Kansas City theses: Controled, 
authentacy, obsticles, instantanious, 
controll, imperitive, dilligently, “that 
all this advise from indolent friends,” 
usefull, superiorty, devots, develope, 
fundemenal, conquor, and hindrence. 


ST. LOUIS. Dr. Elias Potter 
Lyon, present dean of the St. Louis 
Medical School, was appointed by the 
board of University of Minnesota 
regents to succeed Dr. F. F. Wes- 
brook, dean of the college of medi- 
cine, who will leave Minnesota to 
become president of the University 
of British Columbia, at Vancouver. 
B. C. Dr. Lyon will be director of 
the department of physiology also. 


MINNESOTA. 
MINNEAPOLIS. Superintendent 


Dr. Charles M. Jordan is to spend 
the summer in the Maine woods 
seeking absolute rest with recreation 
such as he relishes. 


ST. PAUL. Among the signifi- 
cant chapters at the legislation of 
this year’s session are the follow- 
ing:— 

“Chapter 61 prohibits the use of 
the common drinking cup ‘in public 
places, public conveyances, and public 
buildings.” This is construed by the 
attorney-general to prohibit its use 
in schools and educational  institu- 
tions, both public and private. 

“Chapter 96 amends the act of the 
1911 laws by (1) increasing the aid 
for ‘industrial courses in agriculture 
and in either home economics or 
manual training’ from $1,000 to 
$1,800; and (2) grants to central 
schools receiving aid for such indus- 
trial work the right to receive aid 
for association of rural schools and 
to charge tuition for non-resident pu- 
pils attending the industrial courses. 

.“Chapter 423 removes the restric- 
tion in the former law whereby not 
more than nine high schools can be 
aided in any one county. 

“Chapter 458 makes the terms of 
all county officers four years. This 
includes the term of the county su- 
perintendent of schools, and becomes 
effective from and after the election 
in 1914. 

“Chapter 523 requires the state su- 
perintendent of education to estab- 
lish and maintain a bureau through 
which teachers may secure employ- 
ment. : 

“Chapter 548 amends the law of 
1911 with respect to the taking of the 
school census. The amendment di- 
rects the superintendent of education 
and high school board to withhold 
the special state aid from any school 
district failing to take the census un- 
til the school board shall have com- 
plied by taking a census as the law 
requires. The time for taking the 
school census is between July 1 and 
October 1. 

“Chapter 550 relates to the state 
department of education. It changes 
the designation of the superintendent 


to that of superintendent of educa- 
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tion and makes the term four years 
after 1915. Two distinctly new du- 
ties are imposed on the superintend- 
ent, (1) to prepare a uniform system 
of records for all public schools and 
to establish and carry into effect a 
uniform system of accounting by 
public school officers, and to super- 
vise and examine the accounts and 
other records of public schools, (2) 
To examine and approve plans and 
specifications for the erection and 
enlargement and change of school 
buildings. Such plans must first be 
submitted to the superintendent for 
his approval before contract is let 
for the erection, enlargement, or 
change of any school building. 

“Chapter 571 provides for an edu- 
cation commission of seven mem- 
bers, the superintendent of education 
to be ex-officio one member, and the 
other six to be appointed by the 
governor. The object of the com- 
mission is stated in section 4 of the 
act to be:— 

“To make careful study and inves- 
tigation of conditions in this state 
with respect to public education, in- 
cluding the public school system and 
public educational institutions, and 
the relation of the educational insti- 
tutions one to another and to the 
public school system; to revise, col- 
late, and make a digest of all laws 
and decisions relating to or touching 
public education in this state; to rec- 
ommend a general plan for the or- 
ganization and administration of pub- 
lic education and public educational 
institutions. The general/purpose of 
the commission shall be to effect 
economy and efficiency with respect 
to the several branches of public edu- 
cation in this state, and to devise 
plans and make recommendations 
for the teaching of vocational and 
industrial education in the high 
schools of the state.” 


ILLINOIS. 


The erection of a memorial to 
Colonel Henry Holmes Belfield at 
the University of Chicago recalls his 
pioneering for manual training when 
he was principal of the old North 
rT High School in the early 
70's. 


LOGAN COUNTY. The distinc- 
tion of having the best paid one-room 
country school teacher in the United 
States is claimed by this county, 
which pays its teacher $110 a month 
for a term of nine months. 


KENILWORTH. Chauncey Hy- 
att, a graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin, has been appointed direc- 
tor of the New Trier Social Centre 
here, which is said to be the best- 
equipped social centre in America. 
Among the equipment is a new town- 
slfp high school with laboratories, 
manual training and domestic sci- 
ence facilities, a complete men’s and 
boys’ gymnasium, a complete 
women’s and girls’ gymnasium, a 
large swimming pool, a lunch room 
capable of serving a thousand people, 
a fully-equipped theatre. a library, 
and a ballroom. In addition to this 
model indoor equipment, Mr. Hyatt 
will have at his disposal several 
baseball dianionds, tennis courts, and 
other facilities for outdoor recrea- 
tion. This plant, which cost nearly 
$400,000 has just been completgd. 
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ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND 


Exclusively Adopted by New York High Schools ; at Columbia University (Extension Teaching); New 
: York University (College of Commerce) and Adelphi College, Brooklyn. 


Shorthand and Typewriting Works on the New York List 


117—Couree in Isaac Pitman Shorthand. 


108—Isaac Pitman Shortband Instructor. 


116—Shorthand Writing Exercises and Examination Tests. 


1657—Isaac Pitman Shorthand Dictionary. 


120—Twentieth Century Business Dictationand Legal Forms. 

7241—H. W. Hammond’s Style Book of Business English. 

1ziI—Charles E. Smith’s Practical Course in To: ch 
7238—Charles E. Smith’s Cumulative Speller and Shorthand Vocabulary. 


Send for particulars of a free correspondence course in shorthand for teachers. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


2 West 45th Street 


IOWA. 


CEDAR FALLS. Professor W. 
H. Bender, who has been at the head 
of the training department of the 
lowa Teachers’ College at Cedar 
Falls, has resigned to accept a posi- 
tion in the department of education 
in the Iowa Agricultural College at 
Ames, where he will identify himseli 
most intensely with the new educa- 
tion as it centres in its application to 
agricultural education. 

BIRMINGHAM. Miss Elizabeth 
MeMillin has taught in Van Buren 
county for fifty-three years, and in 
Birmingham for forty-three years. 


WISCONSIN, 


MADISON. During ten days of 
the summer dairy courses, from July 
8 to 18, special instruction is given in 
ice cream making by the dairy de- 
partment of the University of Wis- 
consin. 

UPHAM. The town of Upham in 
Langlade county, consisting of two 
townships, has consolidated its three 
districts into one, which includes all 
the territory except 4 few schools In 
two joint districts. 

A large proportion of the rural 
schools in Langlade county gave 
school credit for home work the past 
school year. Superintendent Arveson 
reports the plan as successfully car- 
ried out in nearly all of the schools 
which tried it and that it will be con- 
tinued next year with the certainty of 
even greater success. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


OREGON. 

PORTLAND. In brief, the re- 
port of the public education section 
of the World’s Christian Citizenship 
Conference in session here last week 
saysi— 

“The Bible should be diligently and 
sympathetically taught in_ public 
schools, and the whole attitude and 
atmosphere of the system of public 
education should be reverent, posi- 
tive, and true to the genius of the 
Christian faith, though free from any 
taint of bigotry and _ sectarian bias. 

“This nation has been formally de- 
clared by its supreme court to be a 
Christian nation. For a Christian 
nation to maintain a system of edu- 
cation in which God has no place, or, 
indeed, in which God has not the su- 
arene place, would be untrue to it- 
self.” 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


REDLANDS. This city has one 
of the few large elementary schools 


New York 


School of Expression 
Summer terms: Boston, July and Aagust; 
Asheville, N.C., July; Chicago, August, Voice, 
reading, speaking. Personal work four and a 
half hours a day for teachers, lawyers and 
Preachers. 12 courses. 84th year opens Octo 
bert2d. Address 

8. 8. CURRY, Litt. D., President 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 
S water, Mass. fer both sexes 
For catalogue, address the Principal. 
A. C. Beyden, M. A. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts. Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical ané 
technical training of teachers ef the 
commercial subjects. J, Asbury Pie- 
man, Principal. 


in the United States in which all the 
rooms are on one floor. 

SAN DIEGO. Dr. Samuel T. 
Black, ex-state superintendent and 
ex-principal of the State Normal 
school of this city, has prepared a 
history of San Diego county in two 
volumes, totaling 1,000 pages. It is 
one of the most elaborate county his- 
tories on the coast. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. A step toward 
solving the question of Govern- 
mental aid to the founding of voca- 
tional educational schools was taken 
by the Senate June 27 through the 
passage of Senator Hoke Smith's 
bill providing for a commission of 
nine experts to study the question 
and report to the next session of 
Congress. 

One of the largest buildings yet 
erected for colored education in the 
District of Columbia is the colored 
normal school now in process of con- 
struction in Georgia avenue, near 
Howard place. The cost of the 
building alone will be about $200,000, 
the lot costiag about $40,000 and the 
equipment will not fall short of $20,- 
000, so that the entire property, when 
completed, will represent an  invest- 
ment of about $260,000. The  build- 
ing is 115x194 feet in dimensions 
and is three stories high. 


TERRITORIES 


ALASKA. 

A territorial board of education 
and two superintendents of schools 
are asked for by the Alaska legisla- 
ture in a memorial just transmitted 
to Congress. The petition recites 
that although Alaska now has a 
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‘TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencie 


Wow York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave, 


Washington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bidg. 
Portland, Ore., 316 Journal Bidg. 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 


Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Doglas Bide. 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


An cy for provident teachers and schoo] officers, who are 


for the future. 
formerly of Harvard University. 


lanning for next year and 


ersonal calls and correspondence thvited. D rector, JAMES LEE LOVE, 


TEACHERS: 


If you are satisfied with your present position we 


cannot help you; but if you are dissatisfied, write us. - 


THE STATES TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 1026 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 


A. W. Hotman, Manager. 


white population of about 40,000 
with 3,000 children attending the 
forty-two ‘white public schools, 
“there is as yet no territorial board 
of education, examining board, or 
superintendents to govern such 
schools.” 

The legislature asks that the board 
of education be made up of the 
governor, secretary, and treasurer of 
the territory, and that it appoint the 
two superintendents of schools. The 
board is to have power to grant 
territorial. “educational diplomas,” 
“life diplomas,” and “first-grade cer- 
tificates” to properly qualified 
teachers. It is specified, however, 
that normal school diplomas or state 
certificates from any of the states in 
the Union shall be accepted as satis- 
factory evidence of fitness to teach 
in the Alaskan schools. 

Would-be teachers in Alaska are 
to be examined in much the same 
subjects as teacher in the various 
states—algebra, geography, history, 
ete.; but particular stress is to be 
laid upon hygiene, “with special 
reference to the nature and effects 
of alcholic drinks and other nar- 
ecotics and stimulants the 
human system.” 

The action sought by the Alaska 
legislature frofy Congress is for the 
white schools alone. The native 
schools in the territory are directly 
under the control of the national 
government, through the Bureau of 
Education. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


(Continued from page 43) 


while, Russia is doing her best to 
compel the combatants to stop fight- 
ing and accept the Czar’s arbitra- 
tion; and the Servian parliament has 
formally accepted arbitration and has 
agreed to send delegates to a confer- 
ence at St. Petersburg. But all this 
counts for -nothing while Bulgaria 
keeps on fighting. 


Educational Press Association of 
America 


President, John “MacDonald, To- 
peka, Kansas. be. 
Vice-president, Henry G. Williams, 
Athens, Ohio. 

Secretary, Julia Fried Walker, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Treasurer, S. % Gillan, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


Executive committee, Howard A. 
Gass, Jefferson City, Mo., George 
L. Towne, Lincoln, Neb. 


MEMBERS. 


American Education, Albany, N. Y. 

American Journal of Education, -Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

American Primary Teacher, Boston, 


ss. 

American School 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Arkansas School 
Rock, Ark. 

Atlantic Educational 
timore, ‘Md. 

Canadian Teacher, Toronto, Can. 

Colorado School Journal, Denver, 
Colo 

Educator-Journal, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Florida School Exponent, Talla- 
hassee, Fla. 

Journal of Education, Boston, Mass. 

Kindergarten-Primary Magazine, 
Manistee, Mich. 

Manual Training Magazine, Peoria, 


Midland Schools, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Missouri School Journal, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 

Moderator-Topics, Lansing, Mich. 

Nebraska Teacher, Lincoln, Neb. 

New Mexico Journal of Education, 
Santa Fe, N. M. 

North Carolina Journal of Eduea- 
tion, Raleigh, N. C. 

Ohio Educational Monthly, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Ohio Teacher, Athens, Ohio. 

Oklahoma School Herald, Okla- 
homa, Okla. 

Pennsylvania School Journal, Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

Popular Educator, Boston, Mass. 

Primary Education, Boston, Mass. 

School and Home Education, Bloom- 
ington, Ill. 

School Bulletin, Syracuse, N. Y. 

School Century, Oak Park, III. 

School Education, Minneapolg, 
Minn. 

School Journal, New York, N. Y. 

School News, Taylorville, Ill. 

School Science and Mathematics, 
Chicago, II. 

Sierra Educational News, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

ey School Journal, Lexington, 

v 


Board Journal, 
Little 
Bal- 


Journal, 


Journal, 


Texas School Journal, Dallas, Texas. 

Texas School Magazine, Dallas, 
Texas. 

Vocational Education, Peoria, 

Volta Review, Washington, D. C. 

Western School Journal, Topeka, 
Kansas. 

Western Teacher. Milwaukee, Wis. 

Wisconsin Journal of Education, 
Madison, Wis. 


School Hygiene Meeting 


There will be more than 300 
speakers at the Fourth International 
Congress on School Hygiene, which 
meets in Buffalo August 25. 

New Zealand will be represented 
by a number of leading educators, 
physicians, and scientists. 

The problems of the village school 
and of the rural districts will be 
given special attention on the pro- 
gram. 

Fifteen national associations in- 
terested in health problems are now 
atranging special symposiums for 
the meeting. 

The boy scouts of Buffalo are now 
getting ready for the congress. 

Dr. Thomas A. Storey of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, Sec- 
retary-General of the Congress, has 
received a letter from State Chair- 
man Malone Duggan of San An- 
tonio, Texas, calling attention to 
the active interest now being taken 
by various Texas organizations. 

Under the direction of Com- 
missioner Walter E. Ranger of 
Rhode Island, a permanent com- 
mittee has been formed for the pur- 
pose of improving the health and 
efficiency of school children in that 
state. 

Dr. Fletcher B. Dresslar of the 
United States Bureau of Education 
is assembling a summary of the 
most important facts on  schooi 
hygiene brought out in the recent 
literature of the world. These facts 
are being furnished by the authors 
themselves. The final product will 
be presented in the form of an ex- 
hibit at Buffalo. i 

Mrs. 8S. S. Crockett. chairman of 
the public health department of the 
General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, has writen a letter to the 
various clubs of the country, call- 
ing attention to the opportunity open 
to the club women of America in 
helping to improve the health con- 
ditions of school children. Mrs. 
Crockett is the head of the women's 
committee which is actively work- 
ing for the success of the congress. 

State Superintendent J. W. Brister 
of Tennessee, in writing a letter to 
the public school officials and teachers 
of his state, refers to the Buffalo 
congress ‘in the following terms: 
“This is one of the most important 
educational gatherings which has 
ever been held and is the first 
session of this congress in America. 
It deals with a subject of vital im- 
portance not only to school people, 
but to all people. The health of 
school children is receiving more at- 
tention than formerly, but certainly 
not as much at it deserves: and it is 
hoped that this congress will stimu- 
late interest in it to such an extent 
that increasing attention and thought 
may be directed to it. I am _ es- 
pecially desirous that our states shall 
be represented at the congress and I 
should be glad if yom can make 
arrangements to attend.” 


Elucational Association Offic’rs 


Columbus. Ohio, Schoolmasters’ Club. 
H. 8S. Vallance, North high school, 
president; C. H. Bookman, Com- 
mercial ‘high, vice-president; W. 
M. Doty, Commercial high, secre- 
tary: J. H. Diebel, Milo high 
school, treasurer, and H. lullet- 
ton, principal of Indianola school, 
member of executive committee. 
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1913 Graduates 
College of the City of New York &4 


109 
Wesleyan, Conn. 

244 
161 
82 
University of Nebraska ........ 406 
Duquesne University ........... 41 
Pennsylvania State College..... 300 
Notre Dame, Ind. .............4 81 
University of Pennsylvania ..... 849 
Belair, Beloit, Wis. 52 
University of- Wisconsin ........ 822 


Latayette 
Miami University 55 


Washington and Jefferson....... 56 
University of West Virginia..... 67 
Pratt Institute 547 
Phillips Exeter 135 
Wheaton College ...........% 29 
Holy Cross, Worcester, Mass... 8&8 
Boston University ............4. 79 
University of Chicago .......... 539 


BOSTON THEATRES 


B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE, 


For the week of July 14 only, the 
famous “Meistersinger All-star Min- 
strels” will be revived at B. F. 
Keith’s theatre, presenting an en- 
tirely new and different production. 
New faces will be seen on the ends, 
anew interlocutor, and an entirely 
new chorus of thirty voices, besides 
an orchestra of twenty, will surround 
the combined MHarvard, Schubert, 
and Weber male quartettes. The ex- 
act personnel of the organization Is 
not as yet quite ready to be made 
public, but it is announced that for 
the ends Phil and Jack Kaufman and 
John F. Swor and Charles E.. Mack 
will rattle the bones and handle the 
tambos. They are as thoroughly 
representative of the younger gener- 
ation as Messrs. Thatcher, Benedict, 
Dougherty, and Healy were of the 
older school. The program of songs 
will be entirely new. Surrounding 
this great feature will be Charles 
Leonard Fletcher in “Studies From 
Real Life”; Kennedy and Rooney in 
“A Happy Medium”; Robinson New. 
bold and Marie Louise Gribben, mu- 
Sical comedy favorites; Claude Gol- 
den, the card manipulator; Ryan 
brothers, daring aerialists; and the 
Edison kinetophone with new  pic- 
tures. 
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ON THE CREST OF THE WAVE. 


Every school in the country is now 
bringing to a close the most success- 
ful season of its career, a session 
which has been replete with accom- 
plishment and which in every way 
has surpassed the anticipations of 
even the most sanguine. These 
Same schools next fal] will reopen 
their doors under the most auspicious 
of circumstances, and wil] enter upon 
What promises to be the best session 
of their history. And so on the 
cycle goes from year to year—Green- 
ville, S. C., News. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


NIGE work is done by our Agency in its placing of teachers and every now and then we 

feel especially with the asefulness ofa good Teachers’ Agency. A young 
man came in te register a few days ago who seemed especially promising. fe bad a straight- 
forward business-like way of expressing himself that gave one the impression that he knew 


what he wanted and would be apt to get it. high schools and teacher of mathe- 
84 WORK 


He was vice-principa! in one of cur smaller matics. His record which came im 


roved as good as the persenal impression made on us, se when the opportunity came a few 
ays later to recommend a man for mathematics in one of our larger high schools we rec- 
ommended this manatonce. He was asked to makea personal application and was 
given the pesition. That is only one example of a great deal of nice work done HERE. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


THIFBREWE NC Y 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING. CHICAGO 


Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 


New Yor 
Becommenés teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


MERICAN ::: ’ introduces to Colle 
and FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
crnesses, forevery tof instruction ; recommends good Schools to parents. Call om 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY tow txt. 1080, 


men aud women es 
short notice for high Ys positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph er 
Phone. No advance fee. - 


i good 
PECIALISTS "Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in 


sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved 
tem of music and drawing secure ee $60 to $70 per month. For fu 
information address THE TEACHERS’ A ENCY, RK. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemayne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H.SABIEN 
Pres. Sec. and Treas, 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 90 counties in Iowa, 


and in Minnesota, North anc South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 


Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGEN 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


©. A. SCOTT & OO., Propricters 
442 Tremont Building, 2, 


= SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A supetior agency for eapertee 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free toschoo!l officials. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 363 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competemt Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres, and Treas. VINCENT B. FISK, Sec’y and Manager. 


81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager 


Nearly eleven thousand pesitions filled. Our booklet “Teaching as a Business”fcarefully re- 
vised. Interestin facts about the business side of your profession. Sent free. Westem 
Office : , Washington. 


623S0, Wabash Ay. 
icage, Il. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. © 
Bosten, rlass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Leng Distance Telephone. Manager. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHER'S) cpeaconst. . . 


AGENCY 
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of our typewriters are used for instruction purposes in the schools of the United 
States and Canada— many thousands more than all other makes combined. 


These figures hawe been obtained through a 
careful, thorough and exact school census 
just completed by us. : : : 


This isn’t assertion; it’s evidence. It means 
that the business world uses so many of our 
machines that 42,216 of our typewriters are 
needed by the schools to train the operators. 


It pays every pupil best to learn 
what the business world demands ° 


Remington 


Typewriter Company 


(incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 


LECTURES 


By A. E. WINSHIP, Litt. D., LL. D. 


Latest 1913 Addresses: | Successes of 1912: 
Visions Along Highways and in Byways. Schools and Their Crities. 
The Vision of Public Schoo! Music. 
The Banker's Vision. Professional Vitality. 
Education for Efficiency. 
Lectures of Remarkable Vitality : Distinctly for Teachers: 

- Rescuing Rascals. The Newest New Education. 
Making Boys Manly. The New Arithmetic. 
Making Girls Womanly. The New English Teaching. 
The Accompanist. The New Discipline. 

Praise, Price, and Prize. Latest and Best in Education. 
Vitalityof Personality. . Horace Mann. 
TESTIMONIALS 


Better than any written testimonials, of which hundreds ‘might be given, or press notices, of which 
thousands have been printed, is the fact that Dr. Winship lectures in most of the states of the Union each 
succeeding year, that he lectures in many colleges, universities, and normal schools each succeeding year, 
that he has often been on National, International, Sectional and State Association programs, whether men- 
tion be made of educational,ed itorial, political, religious or other special associaticns representing move- 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Dr. Waship’s opportunity for knowing America and American life is unparalleled. ,His lecture engage- 
ments have taken him te the Pacific coast four times in a twelvemonth, and om his way back and forth Se 
goes North and South, meeting the leaders in professional and public life. 


AVAILABILITY 


Dr. Winship is more available forall sections of the country than any other public speaker. 


ments for public uplift. 


He will be in youe section of the country sometime soon. Write and find out when. 


C. W. SOUTHWORTH, 6 Beacon Street, Boston 
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